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ELL,” said Mrs Bix- 
by, resignedly, “I 
suppose if it isn’t 
one thing it’s an- 
other.” Mr Bixby 
put down his paper 
and looked aeross 

the library table at his wife, as she sat 

embroidering in the glow of the evening 
lamp. He was in the middle of an inter- 
esting editorial on the coming eampaign, 
but he knew that Mrs Bixby’s apparently 
final remark was merely a peroration. 

Some men would have read straight on, 
but Mr Bixby preferred his polities 
straight, without any admixture of do- 
mestie problems. 

“Human nature is never perfect, my 
dear,” he acquiesced. 

“That’s just it,’ said his wife. “When 
they ean cook deeently, they always drink. 
When they are good-tempered, they’re al- 
ways untidy. Now, this new one, really, 
Henry, she seemed most promising, quite 
the nieest girl I’ve seen at Mrs Kelly’s 
office in a long while. She hadn’t done 
general housework before, and I didn’t 
think she was spoiled, but goodness! they 
get notions just as soon as they get a 


place! I almost think they must be told 
things by the other girls in the agency.” 

“What is it, this time?” asked Mr 
Bixby with a yearning thought of the 
editorial. 

“Nothing much, only she asked if she 
couldn’t have a better quilt on her bed, 
and another chair. The quilt is a little 
worn, but when you think what those 
girls are used to in their own homes! 
And the chair is only a little bit broken 
around the edges. It sits all right, you 
know— it’s just the looks.” 

“Oh, well,” said Mr Bixby, “that’s not 
much to ask. You’ll be the gainer in the 
end. That’s the principle all these big 
business houses are going on, nowadays. 
These big firms are all fitting up rest 
rooms for their girls, and building model 
cottages for their laborers, and all that 
sort of thing. Not that they care about 
their employees, you know. I was reading 
an article about that the other day. They 
say it’s good business—really pays better 
in the long run. And I don’t see why it 
shouldn’t be equally true in housekeep- 
ing.” 

“Please, Henry,” said Mrs Bixby, lay- 
ing down her work, “don’t be one of 
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those men who are always saying that 
women should apply business methods to 
housekeeping. Some men are so fond of 
saying that. But we housekeepers know 
it can’t be done. There’s always sickness 
and extra company, and using up the 
roast in soup one time, and then having 
to buy canned soup the next time, and 
rain on washing days. You simply can’t 
run your house on hours and time-tables, 
and a girl has to consider all that, and 
make up her mind to be mutually oblig- 
ing. I’m sure we are always granting 
privileges, letting them go home to see 
their sick sisters, and have their teeth 
pulled right in the midst of sweeping 
days, and things like that.” 

“But it does seem to me,” said Mr 
Bixby, “that a girl ought to have a reg- 
ular day out.” 

“Why, of course,” said his wife. “They 
always do.” 

“But that was—wasn’t that the reason 
Mary left?” 

“Henry you never do listen to my 
problems.” Mrs Bixby smiled across the 
magazine with a sweetness that removed 
all bitterness from this marital complaint. 
“Mary left because I had the bridge club 
here on her day out and asked her to 
take the next Thursday instead. I’m sure 
that was a very little thing to ask, when 


I’ve been so kind to her, but she had 
made some sort of plan for that day, and 
got huffy and left, with five tables in- 
vited and not even the silver cleaned.” 

Mrs Bixby took up her embroidery 
once more, with an air that implied that 
she, at least, would not shirk the smallest 
French knot; and Mr Bixby glanced at 
his paper and wondered whether it would 
be practical to go back to his editorial. 

“By the way,” he said conscientiously, 
“T suppose you know your new girl’s 
beau is here tonight. I let him in half 
an hour ago.” 

“You let him in! What were you do- 
ing in the kitchen?” 

“Why, he came to the front door. I 
thought it was Ned when the bell rang, 
but it was a red-headed Irishman asking 
if Miss Katie Simmons lived here.” 

“You shouldn’t have let him come in, 
Henry. It’s a very bad precedent. You 
ought to have sent him around to the 
back.” Mrs Bixby stitched persistently, 
drawing the thread briskly through the 
taut linen. “I think,” she said, after a 
few minutes, “I’ll go in and speak to 
Katie.” 

“Not while the young man’s there?” 
suggested Mr Bixby, with a memory of 
his own courting days, and unwelcome in- 
terruptions. 


“*You let him in! What were you doing in the kitchen?’ ” 
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“Oh, I shan’t speak of the front door 
before him. But I think it’s just as well 
for them to feel I have my eye on the 
kitchen. I don’t want Katie to feel that 
she ean offer all her friends refreshments 
out of my pantry. A girl is much more 
eareful if she never knows when you may 
look in.” 

So saying, Mrs Bixby sailed out of the 
library, and Mr Bixby sank into the cam- 
paign editorial. He was on the last sen- 
tenee, when Mrs Bixby whisked excitedly 
into the room. 
“Henry Bixby! 
What do you sup- 
pose?” Mr Bixby 
said, “What?” and 
struggled to take 
in the sense of 
the last sentence. f 
But the air was 
vibrant with his 
wife’s excitement, 
and he resigned 
the paper once 
more. 

“Who do you 
suppose Katie’s 
ealler is?” 

Mr Bixby was 
ineapable of sup- 
posing. 

“Tt’s Professor 
Connell, that new 
sociology man at 
Columbia that all 
the boys are wild 
about.” 

“Nonsense, my 
dear.” 

“No nonsense 
at all. I saw him 
quite, plainly 
through the but- 
ler’s pantry. I'd 
know Professor 
Connell anywhere. : 
Didn’t I sit and ‘3 
look at him one 
whole hour be- 
cause Ned insisted on our going to his 
class, and I couldn’t understand a word 
he was talking about—all about labor and 
working hours, and demand and supply?” 

“My dear, you must be mistaken.” 

“Indeed, I’m not. I mever forget a 
faee—you know that, Henry—and his is 
most unusual. I just studied that man’s 
fece—the only thing I could do for a 
whole hour. Henry, don’t you think it’s 
shocking?” 
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“TI don’t know,” said Mr Bixby. “Per- 
haps his interest is seientific—the labor 
problem and all that, you know. I was 
reading an article in a magazine lately 
about women in the working world, and 
it said that the erucial point in woman’s 
labor was the kitchen.” 

Mrs Bixby sat up straight. “Henry, 
you’ve hit it. I knew she was too lady- 
like for a general housework girl! She 
is a college girl in disguise.” 

“Oh, not as bad as that,” said Mr 

Bixby  depreeat- 
ingly. 

“Yes, she is,” 
asserted Mrs Bix- 
by. “They’re all 
doing it now. 
Don’t you know 
that awful book 
about a working 
girl in New 
York? And then 
there were the two 
sisters who went 
into a_ pickle 
factory — ladies, 
Henry, really 
ladies. And the 
one that sat 
around em- 
ployment agen- 
cies when she 
didn’t want a 
place at all, but 
was just making 
a study of things. 
And I’ve heard 
of their working 

out, too, Henry 
Bixby, I shall die 
if I get put into 
a book.” 

Mr Bixby 
smiled reminis- 
cently. “It’s like 
the trolley sign, 
isn’t it! ‘This 
space will be oc- 
eupied by a pic- 
ture showing the right way and the wrong 
way to get off the car. Don’t use the 
wrong way or you may find yourself in 
the picture.’ ” 

“Henry, it’s no laughing matter. Of 
course, I shall have to discharge her at 
onee.” 

“T don’t see why,” said Henry. “If 
she’s a college girl she ought to have 
more brains than the last girl we had. 
There’s nothing to be ashamed of in your 
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housekeeping,” he added loyally. “I 
think you could write a book yourself 
and give the neighbors points.” 

There was something so flattering in 
this point of view, even allowing for 
the personal equation, that Mrs Bixby 
sat back complacently, and said, “Well, 
perhaps you’re right.” After a pause 
she added: “Henry, I know you hate do- 
ing errands in the city, but would you 
mind stopping at Hendrickson’s on your 
way to the office and getting a new shade 
for the kitchen lamp? If Katie sits in 
the kitchen evenings she’ll probably use 
that lamp to read by, and Mary was al- 
ways complaining because it was broken.” 

Mr Bixby brought home the shade next 
day, and his wife received it gratefully. 

“T’ve been fixing up the kitchen a lit- 
tle,” she said. “I gave Katie our table 
cover and got a new one for the dining 
room. She ean put it on the table even- 
ings after her work is done. And you know 
that Japanese screen that used to be in 
the blue bedroom? I brought it down and 
put it under the stairs, and I told Katie 
she could use it to hide the sink when 
she had company, and to take a couple 
of comfortable chairs in from the other 
rooms.” 


“Does she suspect, do you think?” 
asked Mr Bixby unguardedly. 


“Suspect what?” Mrs Bixby spoke so 
frigidly that her husband knew he had 
made a faux pas, but, with masculine stu- 
pidity, he was unable to place it. 

“Why, that you’re doing this because 
you know—” 

“My dear Henry,” said Mrs Bixby, 
looking indignantly at her husband, who 
guiltily evaded her eye, “do you think 
I eare what she writes about me? I’m 
doing this because I think an employer 
should look after the comfort of her de- 
pendents. Poor things—our homes are 
the only ones they have.” 

“But you didn’t fix up the kitehen for 
Mary,” expostulated Mr Bixby, not con- 
tent to let bad enough alone. 

“Mary was a different matter,” said 
Mrs Bixby. “Once in a while you meet 
those unappreciative kinds of girls, and 
kindness is simply wasted on them.” 

Mr Bixby said no more. The subject 
was not opened again until two weeks 
later, when the Bixby’s were on their 
way to town to attend a concert. “By 
the way, Henry,” said Mrs Bixby trium- 
phantly, “I’ve proved my point about 
Katie. She is one of those college girl 
detectives.” 


Of course Mr Bixby asked the logical 
question. 

“T caught her reading that nurse-girl 
book today,” explained Mrs _ Bixby. 
“Have you seen it yet? I got it from 
the public library because I thought I 
ought to know something about how they 
go to work. This woman went out as a 
nursemaid in private families—private 
families, mind you—and wrote it all up, 
everything: the women who neglected 
their ¢hildren and the husbands who 
drank, and why the ones that lived in city 
hotels ought to live in the country, and 
why the ones in the country ought to 
live in the city, and just what she thought 
about them.” 

“You don’t suppose Katie—?” 

“T don’t care. There’s nothing she 
isn’t at liberty to tell about me. I’m 
very kind to her, and she has good meals, 
and time to herself, and a lovely room.” 

“T thought she complained of her 
room,” said Mr Bixby. 

“T don’t wonder,” said Mrs Bixby vir- 
tuously. “You should have seen the 
way Mary left it, the chairs all broken 
down and everything forlorn. I couldn’t 
leave it in that condition for a nice girl. 
I had the chair recaned, and put a little 
rug in, and some white curtains at the 
windows, and a white spread for the bed. 
It looks very nice. I wouldn’t be 
ashamed to have anyone see it.” 

“Did she like it?” 

“Well, you know, she never says. I 
suppose she doesn’t dare talk about per- 
sonal things for fear she may make some 
slip. But she didn’t like the picture.” 

“What picture?” 

“Why you know that old picture that 
used to hang in the maid’s room? Well, 
I took it down and put up some others. 
You know it was that Rock of Ages that 
Aunt Fannie gave us—a very valuable 
thing, she said, but it used to make me 
nervous. The girl clinging to the eross 
had so little on, it positively made me 
cold to see the waves dashing over her; 
and then there was that shipwrecked 
hand coming up out of the waves and 
grasping at the air and not catching 
anything—it always gave me the creeps. 
So I hung it up in the maid’s room last 
year. Well, when I was helping Katie 
put up the curtains, I saw her looking at 
it, and I said, ‘Do you like your picture 
Katie?’ and she said, ‘No, ma’am; that 
hand gives me a turn whenever I see it.’ 
So I took it down and gave her three of 
those foreign photographs in little dark 
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*** No, ma’am; that hand gives me a turn whenever I see it’ 


“nouveau art” frames. College girls use 
them so much. They’re quite the thing, 
and these were really very fine—Isaae 
offering up Jacob. No, I mean Abra- 
ham, don’t 1? And Cupid and Psyche 
and Mme LeBrun—very noted paintings 
all of them. She was quite pleased.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Oh, she didn’t say much; she really is 
awfully well bred. Don’t you know that 
way very refined people have of never 
being very demonstrative or enthusiastic? 
There, I didn’t finish up about the nurse- 
maid book. She was standing reading 
it in the library when I came in, simply 
absorbed, and when I spoke to her she 
jumped and pushed the book under a 
newspaper. Of course her reading the 
book doesn’t amount to anything as an 
argument, but if you eould have seen 
how guilty she looked when I asked her 
how she liked it, you would have known, 
just as I did. It’s the first time she’s 
really committed herself. Even when she 
told me she expected her young man to- 
night, and I made a break and ealled 
him Mr Connell, she never moved an 
eyelash—just accepted it with the uncon- 
sciousness of good breeding.” 

“Oh, by the way,” said Bixby, “I guess 


he knows enough to go to the back door 
now.” 

“Yes, I think Katie must have told 
him he wasn’t playing the part.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mr Bixby complacently, 
“T told him. The second time he came I 
told him we didn’t object to his eoming 
to see Katie, but he must go to the back 
door and leave by ten, and that he mustn’t 
smoke in the kitchen.” 

“You told—Professor Connell—that!” 

“Why, yes,” said poor Mr Bixby, “you 
said I should have sent him to the back 
that first night, and I knew you always 
made those rules with Mary’s company, 
so I thought you would like to have them 
understood.” 

“But—Professor Connell!” said Mrs 
Bixby. “However,” she added, coloring, 
as Mr Bixby’s injured eye met hers, 
“perhaps you’re right. Of course I 
know, but he doesn’t know I know. He 
isn’t really Professor Connell when he 
eomes here; he’s merely Katie’s caller.” 

“How about the easy ehairs and the 
sereen, then?” suggested Mr Bixby, who 
had a retentive memory for first impres- 
sions. 

“Henry,” said his wife, “I never knew 
a man who found it so diffieult to make 
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distinctions, Can’t you see the difference 
between making social equals of your 
employees and giving them the decent 
comforts of life? It is employers like 
you that aggravate the servant problem.” 

“IT was reading an article the other 
day,” said Mr Bixby, much crestfallen, 
but making a last stand, “that said men 
made much better employers than women.” 

“Tt was written by a man, wasn’t it?” 
asked Mrs Bixby, and her husband looked 
so guilty that she waived his reply as 
redundant. 

“The trouble with you, Henry,” she 
pursued, “is that you see only one side 
of the problem, and that is your own. 
It never occurs to you that there may be 
another side to it. We hear a great deal 
of the servant problem in these days. 
How about the mistress problem that 
these poor women have to contend with?” 

Mr Bixby was so nonplused that he 
welcomed the door of the concert hall as 
a means of escape from an embarrassing 
situation. 

So the college-bred Katie pursued her 
satisfactory way in the household, and 
her scholarly caller continued to make his 
appearance two or three times a week. 
If she found her domestie research irk- 
some, or if he smiled grimly as he took 
the side path to the back door, neither 
of them gave a sign to the Bixbys. 

“T met your sister Emma yesterday,” 
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said Mr Bixby one morning. “She was 
quite disgruntled because you wouldn’t 
go to that private view when she tele- 
phoned you. How did it happen?” 

“Why, you forget that it was Katie’s 
afternoon out,” said Mrs Bixby. “I had 
to get dinner.” 

“That was too bad,” said kind Mr 
Bixby. Couldn’t you let Katie go some 
other day?” 

“T shouldn’t think of asking her,” re- 
turned Mrs Bixby severely. “That just 
proves my point which you evaded the 
other night, Henry—how little consider- 
ation men have for servants. Katie’s 
second month is up next week,” she 
added, as Mr Bixby sat speechless. “I 
dread the end of every month. I wonder 
how long these college girls can be in- 
duced to stay in one place.” 

After Mr Bixby had left for the office 
Katie came into the room. 

“Mrs Bixby, ma’am,” she said, “I’m 
giving notice.” 

“Dear me,” said Mrs Bixby, “don’t 
you think you really need one more 
month ?” 

“You see,” said Katie, growing pink 
and fingering her apron nervously, “I’m 
to be married.” 

“Married, Katie! 
career?” 

“Yes’m; it’s the young man that comes 
here so frequent.” 


And give up your 


. 


“* Mrs Bixby. ma’am,” she said, ‘I'm giving notice’” 


be, 


“Mr Connell, Katie? On my word!” 
“No ma’am, his name is James Flynn. 
I’m sorry to leave you, ma’am, but the 
work’s too hard for me anyway. I al- 
ways had an upstairs girl’s place before. 
But James says to me, he says, ‘You 
take a general housework place and then 
we ean have the kitchen to ourselves and 
no cook to butt in.’ And it has been 
very nice, ma’am; you’ve fixed it up so 
cozy like. I don’t object to saying a 
word for you at Mrs Kelly’s, ma’am, for 
this is a nice place. There isn’t many 
ladies as nice to their help as you are, 
and such a nice bedroom an’ all. I wish 
you well, I’m sure, ma’am, an’ I hope 
Mrs Kelly can get you another girl—” 

This was the longest speech that Mrs 
Bixby had ever heard from her reticent 
handmaid. 

“But, Katie,” she said, “aren’t you— 
isn’t he—this young man that you are 
going to marry—is it the man with the 
red hair?” 
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“Sure,” said Katie, “that’s nothing 
against him, ma’am.” 

“What does he do?” inquired Mrs 
Bixby helplessly. 

“He’s a plumber, ma’am,” said Katie, 
and added with pride, “He'll be a 
wealthy man some day.” 

Mrs Bixby, in a half-dazed condition, 
faltered into the library. On the table 
lay the nurse-maid book. She picked it 
up and jammed it into the back of the 
bookease, with an air of finality. 

“The worst of it,’ she said aloud, “is 
telling Henry.” 

They had finished the soup before Mrs 
Bixby nerved herself to speak. Just as 
she opened her mouth to say, “Well, 
Henry, I was mistaken,” Mr Bixby took 
the floor. 

“My dear, I have never known you to 
forget a face,” he said,“so I think there 
must be some mistake. But I was reading 
a paragraph in the paper today that 
said Professor Connell aceepted a call 
to the University of California last fall.” 


Lines for a Guest Room 


By Jessie Storrs Ferris 


Guest of a day, or guest of a twelvemonth, 
Maiden or matron, schoolboy or sire, 


Sweet be your rest in this warm-hearted chamber, 


Cozy your toes by this welcoming fire. 


Think not, though locked, that mysterious closet 
Harbors a skeleton wife of Barbe Bleu— 


Only the best gown of madam it holdeth, 


And the sweet perfume of tar-enswathed fur. 


Think not those books on the table reposing 
Meant to appeal to your fine cultured taste. 


Their covers but matehed the gorgeous wallpaper 
Like that “yard of June roses” above the bed placed. 


Move not, oh, move not, that rug placed so strangely; _ 
Dark-stained is the seeret beneath it doth dwell: 

Tip not, oh, tip not, that gilt-handled pitcher, 
Onee too often, alas! it hath gone to the well. 


Friend, if perchance, in the night’s dim, dead watches, 
Ghosts should appear to you, feel no alarm: 
They are coaxed here on purpose to make you feel fully 


The story-book guest room’s nice, creepy charm. 
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HE echoes of a diseus- 
sion of the relative mer- 
its of formal and in- 
f) formal entertaining have 
eome to my _ ears, 
through Mrs Black and 
the pages of this maga- 
zine, The problem is so simple, from a 
business point of view, that I ean hardly 
see more than one side of it, which side 
I would like to set forth in a few words. 

Mrs Well-to-Do is social, likes to go 
about among her friends, but knows the 
wear and tear which is inseparable from 
frequent entertaining. Once in _ five 
years, then, she gives a handsome enter- 
tainment—reception, tea, dancing party, 
whatever it may be—issuing, say, three 
hundred and fifty invitations. An en- 
terprise like this is a tax, not merely 
on the income, but on the strength 
of the hostess and the nerves of her 
family, the house being “torn up” for 
several days. But it is only once in 
five years. What does it cost in money? 

Refreshments for three hundred per- 
sons—reckoning this number of aecept- 
ances—will eost, with service, $1.50 a 
head, making $450. This is not an ex- 
travagant figure for modern catering, 
including the waiters. Extra lighting 
and service at the door and in the cham- 
bers will foot up at least $25; flowers will 
cost $50, at a low estimate—more likely 
$75. Musie will cost about $15. Invi- 
tations, in the mail or delivered will 
cost not less than $25. Madam will want 
a gown for the oceasion, which, to be in 
keeping, will cost at least $100. My 
lady has expended thus far $665 to $690. 
Should she introduce a celebrated musi- 
cian or a “lion” of some kind, her bill 
will reach nearly or quite $800. 

Mrs Well-to-Do dazzles the community 
with the lavish generosity of her enter- 
taining. There is a long story in the 
newspapers, she finds herself on a lofty 
pedestal, socially, and her friends look 
forward to a grand entertainment a few 
years hence. 

Mrs Frugal, who eannot afford such lav- 
ish expenditure, but delights in enter- 


Hospitality Which Pays 


A Simple Business Problem 


By Anthony Black 


taining the members of her social circle, 
does what she feels she can, in a small 
way. Let us see what ‘her accounts, 
financial and social, have to indicate in 
the course of five years. 

Mrs Frugal gives half a dozen little 
parties of one kind and another in the 
course of a year, entertaining at least 
sixty persons in the twelve months, or 
three hundred in five years. Three of 
these parties, we will say, are dinners, 
and three card parties, teas, ete. The 
dinners will cost, with flowers and extra 
“help,” $15 each for six guests, or $45; 
the other parties $10 each, or $30. At 
$75 a year, the five years foot up $375. 
Madam Frugal will, in the course of 
this period, have at least two gowns re- 
quired by a hostess, which will cost her, 
at a low estimate, $150. This brings the 
five-year cash total for hospitality to 
$525. 

But how about effort, personal wear 
and tear and disturbance of the domes- 
tie routine? While Mrs Well-to-Do had 
one “blow-out,” Mrs Frugal has had no less 
than thirty; though she has saved $165, 
or $33 a year, she has expended nearly 
twenty-nine times as much vitality, upset 
her happy home twenty-nine times as 
often as. Mrs Well-to-Do, received little 
or no newspaper publicity and is not 
reckoned a liberal hostess. Doctor’s bills 
alone, I believe, will eat up a large slice 
of the $33 a year saving; if they do not, 
vacation trips necessitated by exhaustion 
will more than do it. 

Do Mrs Frugal’s friends appreciate 
her unremitting efforts? I doubt it. 
They are as likely as not to forget to ask 
her to their big parties. At least, that 
was the testimony of a centributor to 
this magazine, averred a few months ago. 

One point more: Mrs Well-to-Do has 
entertained an actual three hundred per- 
sons, while there have been many repeti- 
tions in Mrs Frugal’s five years. 

As a representative of the husbands, 
who foot the bills and share the conse- 
quenees of the wear and tear, I want the 
young hostesses to “think on these things.” 
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My Lady of the Miniature 


By Rose Mills Powers 


My Lady of the miniature— 
She has an old-world grace; 

Her eyes are soft, her lips demure, 
The hair about her face 

Is puffed in such a charming way 
With snood of ribbon wound— 

The glamour of a by-gone day 
Envelops her around. 


My Lady of the miniature— 
Her tale I do not know, 

But, viewing her, I’m very sure 
This dame of long ago 

Was gentle-mannered, true of heart, 
If wed, a loving wife; 

In sooth, she played her woman’s part 
Exceeding well through life. 
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This house was built for light, air and sunshine 


A Hygienic Mansion 


Era PD HAT the time is close at 
hand in which the con- 
struction of American 
homes will feel, more 
generally, the influence 
of the considerations of 
modern hygiene, is ap- 

parent in various quarters, a conspicuous 
example of the working out of this idea 
being a mansion recently designed for 
Mr and Mrs Eugene Christian of New 
York, on a rocky hight near that city. 
This house was planned by Mr and Mrs 
Christian to meet the requirements of 
their ideas, teachings and writings on 
the subjects of health and hygiene, and 
the plans were designed and executed 
by Herbert M. Baer, a progressive young 
architect, who studied his profession 
abroad for many years. 

The building is of rough granite, quar- 
ried on the premises, and is a frank ex- 
pression of the owner’s needs, and the 
requirements of the location. The site 
is a natural plateau covering nearly an 
acre upon one of the highest points be- 
tween New York city and Yonkers, sur- 
rounded by old forest trees and great 
granite boulders and cliffs. There is an 
abrupt drop from three sides—about 
30 feet toward the west; 40 feet toward 


the north (253d street), and 75 feet 
toward the east. 

This eminence commands an_ unob- 
structed view from Yonkers on the Hud- 
son to the towers of Williamsburg bridge, 
sweeping over the beautiful valley that 
lies between Harlem and Yonkers, the 
center of which is picturesque Van Cort- 
landt park. 

The leit-motiv of the house is light, 
air, sunshine, and the feeling of spacious- 
ness, 

As one enters from a large vestibule 
into the entrance hall, a reception room 
opens to the right, while to the left is 
a large, circular, family room, 20 feet 
in diameter. The entrance into the re- 
ception room is between wide-spaced col- 
umns, into the round room through an 
archway 914 feet high and 6 feet wide. 
At the south end of the reception room 
is an ingle nook, raised up two steps on 
a platform, with a brick fireplace and 
seats on either side, the whole divided 
from the rest of the room by a low rail- 
ing and lighted by a separate window. 
As one enters the front door, about 
thirty feet back at the rear of the hall, 
there is visible, through a flat-vaulted 
arch, with a low seat on either side, a 
rustic wall-fountain with water spouting 
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from a lion’s head into a cireular 
basin, and trickling over from this 
into a large basin on the floor in which 
gold fish dart in and out among 
water plants, stones, moss and shells. 
The outer rim of the lower basin forms 
a flower box, to be filled with growing 
plants, and the whole is lighted by 
colored electrie lights, throwing va- 
rious-hued rays on the moving water 
from above. 

The staircase has a langling about 
seven feet square and four steps above 
the main floor, from which ladies and 
guests may witness a game of billiards 
through an arched baleony without 
entering the billiard room. 

In the big, round family room there 
is an old-fashioned broad stone fire- 
place, and above is a ribbed ceiling 
spreading out like a Japanese um- 
brella. On the end of each rib there 
is a half-concealed, colored electric 
light. The walls are decorated with 
tapestry panels. This room has wide 
French windows extending to the floor, 
which open onto a broad veranda, the 
south end of which is widened by a 
bay which forms a large open-air din- 
ing room, and which opens into the 
main dining room, both being served 
from the same pantry. 

On the second floor is a gymnasium, 
with tiled floor and recessed shower 
bath. This adjoins the sleeping apart- 
ment of Mr and Mrs Christian, which 
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Second floor, showing circular chamber, gymnasium 
Gall 


A HYGIENIC MANSION 


The unique first floor plan of the Christian mansion 


is a large, round room, corresponding to 
the family room below. The servants’ 
apartments are over a rear wing, entirely 
shut off from the main body of the house, 
giving complete privacy to this floor. Six, 
large French windows open from theround 
room and other chambers onto the roof of 
the veranda, which is covered with can- 
vas (the same as the deck of a ship), 
and will serve as an open deck where 
the spring and autumn sunshine and air 
may be enjoyed. 

The main stairway continues on up 
through this floor in an octagonal tower, 
and gives access to the roof of the main 
building, which is flat and covered with 
vitrified tile. 

Above the roof, in the open loggia of 
the big circular tower, is the most inter- 
esting and unique feature of the house. 
Extending 14 feet about the main roof 
is the glass-covered tower, 20 feet in di- 
ameter, in which there will be open-air 
bedrooms. The openings shown in the pic- 
ture can be closed with glass shutters in 
severe weather, thus forming a solarium 
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during the daytime and open-air sleeping 
rooms at night. 

The house is almost devoid of hang- 
ings, which Mr and Mrs-Christian re- 
gard as insanitary. Less cooking is re- 
quired for them than for the majority 
of people, as they eat uncooked foods to 
a considerable extent, but the kitchen is 


equipped with a gas range. The floor 
of the kitchen is of asbestolith, with 
curves instead of corners which catch 
dust and dirt. A feature of the bath- 
room is the tiled-in tub, which, thus 
proteeted, ean have no dirt beneath or 
behind it. This makes an ideal bath- 
room, absolutely sanitary. 


Can I Afford Electric Light? 


By Ralph S. Mueller 


AS in my town,” says a puz- 
zled householder, “sells at 
such and such a price per 
thousand eubie feet; electric- 
ity at a certain price per 
kilowatt. Can I afford to 
use the latter? With such 
entirely different units of sale how ean 
I make a comparison and judge of the 
relative cost? I might ask my neighbor, 
who uses electricity, what the service 
costs him, but his house is so much larger 
than mine, or he entertains so much more 
than I do, or his family is so eareless in 
the use of illuminants, that the informa- 
tion would be of little value to me.” 
The writer, with a family of three, 
lived for a year in an eight-room house 
that was lighted by gas. For the year 
the meter registered monthly an average 
near enough to 2000 eubie feet to warrant 
calling that the consumption in round 
numbers. Then the writer moved into 
an eight-room house that was wired for 
eleetrie lighting. The year round the 
meter showed an average monthly con- 
sumption of current close to 20 kilo- 
watts. Here, then, we have a tangible 
basis of comparison. The same family, 
with the same habits of life and the same 
habits of economy with illuminants, lives 
one year in an eight-room, gas-lighted 
house, and the following year in an elec- 
trie-lighted house of the same size. Re- 
ferring to the accompanying tables, No 
1 shows what the monthly gas bill would 
be for the consumption of 2000 eubic 
feet per month at different prices per 
thousand feet. In the same way, table 
No 2 shows the amount of the monthly 


bill for electrie light for an average con- 
sumption. of 20 kilowatts at the various 
prevailing rates. If, for example, in 
your town gas sells at 80 cents per 1000 
feet, and electricity at 8 cents per kilo- 
watt, your monthly bill in either case 
would average $1.60. With gas at 75 
eents and electricity at 10 cents your 
bills would be $1.50 and $2.00 respee- 
tively in favor of gas. 

These figures, of course, cannot be 
taken as absolute, but merely as form- 
ing a basis of comparison between gas 
and electricity. If, for instance, your 
house is twice the size of the writer’s, or 
your family twice as large, your monthly 
bill would be approximately twice the 
sum set down in the tables. But, re- 
gardless of the size of your establishment, 
the tables, for certain given prices per 
unit, will show the relative eost of the 
two i!luminants. 

Table No 1. Gas 

With Consumption of 2000 Cubic Feet. 

Price of Gas Monthly Bill 


one Per 1000 

80 “ 1.60 

1.00 “ 2.00 


Table No 2. Electricity 
With Consumption of 20 Kilowatts 
Price of electricity Monthly bill 
5e per kilowatt 
6c 


8c “ 1.60 
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We Persians are very proud of our ancestry 


Persian Pussy Cats 


Several of Them Let Out of the Bag 


By Helen Blackmer Poole 


Illustrations by Courtesy of Dr Isabel Church 


“Take a pound of fly-a-round, 
And mix it up with fat: 
A little purr, a little fur, 
And you have a pussy cat.” 
HAT is there in the 
® line of pets more 
fascinating than a 


fluffy, saucy, little 

wide-eyed Persian 

kitten? What I do 

not know about 
long-haired eats would fill a volume, but 
then, what I do know will more than fill 
the space allotted me, so I will try to 
answer a few of the questions so often 
asked concerning these most interesting 
animals. 

Your editor asks me to speak, first “with 
authority” as voicing the views of the 
best breeders of cats, and then to speak 
“as a woman” out of the fullness of my 
own heart and practical experiences. 

I have, for the past week, been dodging 


eats, eats, cats of all sizes and colors, 
on stairways and in darkened rooms. I 
see them wherever I turn, and am even 
awakened at night by a vision of a big, 


. black eat with huge, orange eyes which 


sits glaring at me from the foot of my 
bed. Welsh rabbit? Oh dear no, only 
the effect of a constant attendance at the 
annual cat show at Madison Square Gar- 
den. 

Let me tell you something which may 
surprise you. No two “leading breeders” 
will agree perfectly upon any two points 
about eats. I really sometimes think that 
they disagree on general principles. 

Just as the eating of too much beef will 
make you “beefy,” or too many nuts will 
make you “nutty,” even so a continued 
association with cats will surely make you 
“catty.” Of course the exception proves 
the rule—but the “catty” disposition 
shows up in all its glory at a “show.” 

Unless you are an excellent loser, and 
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“* Fluffy, saucy, little, wide-eyed Persian kittens" 


can smilingly listen while rival breeders 
openly criticise your pets until there is 
not a good point left, do not exhibit cats 
or join a eat elub. 

At a recent show in New York a well- 
known young breeder, noted for her 
brusque manners, remarked to an elder 
breeder, “I don’t think much of that cat 
of yours; I wouldn’t take it as a gift.” 
As it happened, the eat in question was 
the winner of several blue ribbons and 
medals; also it chanced that the owner was 
a man—and a gentleman—so he only an- 
swered quietly, “Oh, well, you might be 
able to sell it for two or three dollars.” 

Cats may be kept for pleasure or for 


profit, and some- 
times the two are 
combined. You can 
be reasonably sure 
of the pleasure, 
particularly if you 
are eareful to 
choose an affection- 
ate pussy, but when 
it comes to keeping 
eats for profit, I 
find a wide differ- 
ence of opinions as 
to results. 

Undoubtedly the 
big breeders make 
money. One young 
woman who breeds 
for profit claims to 
clear from $1500 to 
$2000 a year, but 
she has to “eat, 
sleep, dream and 
talk cats” contin- 
uously, and has no 
vacations, even for a day. Another 
suecessful breeder of both long and 
short-haired eats, who breeds “for pleas- 
ure and profit,” says she is going out of 
the business; that it does not pay for 
the nervous energy used up. Still an- 
other, a professional woman, whose cat 
pictures illustrate this article, devotes 
every spare moment, night and day, to her 
twenty or thirty cats. She is very sue- 
cessful, seldom losing a cat through sick- 
ness, and never selling any cat for less 
than fifty dollars, but she admits it is 
a great strain to attend to both her pro- 
fession and her eats. 

The best breeders are’ not lowering 


“A little purr. a little fur, and you have a pussy cat” 
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prices. A first-class, pedigreed cat of 
blue-ribbon stock will bring from $50 to 
$300, the average price being $50 and 
$100, according to age, sex and markings, 
or lack of markings. Of course, even 
higher prices are catalogued, but these are 
usually prohibitive prices, fixed by those 
who have no desire to sell, and who simply 
place a sentimental value upon their eats. 
Perhaps one eat in a thousand will bring 
over $250. 

It is also true that fine eats may often 
be bought for less than these prices, and 
for this reason: many people buy eats for 
pets and with no intention of becoming 
breeders. When kittens are too valuable 
to give away, and the owner is not well 
enough known to demand a dealer’s price, 
and cannot keep so many, particularly in 
an apartment house, the kittens are adver- 
tised for perhaps a third of their value, 
usually from $20 to $30. An average 
price for a really good, long-haired kit- 
ten without a pedigree is from $10 to $20, 
according to age, color and sex. The ma- 
jority of eustomers want, and really ex- 
peet to get, a $50 kitten for $8 or $10, and 
I had one customer who wrote that she 
“wanted a fine Persian kitten, price 
about $3”! 

People are constantly asking what is 
the difference be- 
tween a Persian 
and an Angora cat. 
There isn’t any. I 
amused myself at 
the show by asking 
this question of 
different eat own- 
ers. The answers 
all varied slightly. 
One breeder said, 
“My cats are what- 
ever the customer 
wants. If she asks 
for a Persian, then 
I have Persian kit- 
tens; if she wants 
an Angora, why, 
they are Angoras.” 
Another said, “Per- 
sians have better 
and finer coats; an 
Angora’s coat is 
more woolly.” An- 


try adjoining Per- 


sla, and they are 
all the same thing.” 
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Geographically, she was a little out, 
but to all practical purposes she was 
right. Angora is the capital of a Turk- 
ish provinee, and about nine hundred 
miles from the Persian border. It was at 
one time under Persian rule. The first 
long-haired eats brought to this coun- 
try eame from Angora, and for this rea- 
son the name is more common than 
Persian. Then the expression, Persian 
cat, has, through usage, come to mean a 
eat a little more carefully bred than an 
Angora, and to add Maine to the Angora 
is to invite instant condemnation upon 
the poor cat. This is manifestly unjust, 
as many Maine Angoras have taken first 
prizes when the pedigree was not known. 
Breeders in New York elaim that the 
Maine Angoras are bred with common 
eats. Maine people claim that they are 
bred with wild raccoons, producing what 
is commonly known as the coon eat. City 
breeders declare this impossible, but the 
Maine people insist that it is true. 

It is frequently asked if long-haired 
eats are hard to raise. Breeders are 
fairly unanimous on this point at least, 
and agree in saying that long-haired pus- 
sies do not have the proverbial nine lives 
credited to their short-haired relatives. 
There are several reasons for this, the 
chief being the fact that they are more 
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closely confined; then, too, the long hair 
they swallow while grooming themselves 
often causes their death. The long hair 
also renders the treatment of skin troubles 
more difficult. 

Only very general rules can be given 
for feeding and doctoring cats, People 
must experiment and find out what is 
best for their pets, just as they learn 
what foods best suit their own or their 
children’s stomachs. Give as little medi- 
cine as possible, and do not overfeed. 

If you are ambitious to become a eat 
_breeder, first answer these questions: 
Have you an enthusiastic love for cats? 
Cat raising has its fascinations, but are 
you willing to sit up nights and put hot 
applications on a sick eat, or hold 
eracked ice on its head? Are you willing 
to rush off to the veterinary before day- 
light on a wintry morning with a valu- 
able puss, which must have an immediate 
operation to save its life? Are you will- 
ing to stay at home three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year to brush, comb 
and dose cats? 

Are you a good loser? Can you af- 
ford, mentally and financially, to lose, one, 
two, three—maybe all of your first lit- 
ter, and even the mother cat? If you can 
answer any or all of these questions cheer- 
fully in the affirmative, you will make a 
successful breeder. Go ahead and try it. 
There is one crumb of comfort for you, 
and that is, you may not have all these 
troubles to contend with, and-you may 
not have many of them even. 
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If you decide to make a venture, choose 
one fine female, preferably of solid color. 
Look for small ears, large, well-set eyes 
of solid color, tail and legs not too long, 
short nose and good coat. Be willing to 
pay a good price for a cat of registered, 
prize-winning ancestry. Breed her to a 
known male of her own class color. This 
will be expensive to start on, but you can 
then demand a suitable price for the kit- 
tens. Stick to one female until you be- 
come used to the ups and downs of eat 
raising. Go slow. Don’t expect to make 
more than “ear fare” at first. You will 
then be all the more delighted when you 
get your first $50 for a kitten. 

My own experiences as a_ breeder? 
Well, my first venture was a Maine kit- 
ten, just for a pet, but he died after only 
three days’ sickness. For some unex- 
plained reason Maine cats very commonly 
develop worms and die after being 
brought to the city. I have lost as many 
as ten kittens which I have had brought 
down for people who could only buy a 
cheap kitten. I shall bring down no more, 
as it does not pay. However, at that time 
I sent for another. He was a beautiful 
tiger with white underbody, and he de- 
veloped a wonderful tail. I thought him 
everything to be desired until I went to 
my first eat show. Then I found he had 
a “long nose,” eyes “not solid color,” coat 
“much too short,” legs “too long,” and, 
oh, dear, I don’t remember what else. 
So I sold him, and in spite of all his 
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defects he brought $25 from people who 
wanted a handsome cat, and were not 
critical as to points. 

Now, I wanted a fine cat, but like my 
$3. woman, I wanted a $100 cat for 
about $20. Just here I saw advertised a 
“beautiful, black, pedigreed kitten for 
only $15. Reason for selling, lack of 
room.” I bought him, and as it was 
about time for the “kitten show,” decided 
to put him in, have him judged, and see 
whether I had secured a bargain or not. 
The man-of-the-house laughed at me and 
said the little black thing would stand no 
chance. 

Just before the show, Billy Boy, as we 
called him, suddenly developed a gray 
ruff, and when his coat was blown open 
the hair showed creamy white near the 
skin. I thought he had been dyed, and 
that it was wearing off. I telephoned 
the show manager and inquired what 
class he would go in, and he explained 
that, instead of being a “solid black,” my 
kitty was probably a “smoke,” and had 
better be entered as such. 

Show day arrived, and I hung anxiously 
about the cage in the hope of getting 
a “V. H. C.”—very highly commended. 
The judge pulled Billy Boy out, ruf- 
fled his coat, peered into 
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were a continuous performance; but, as 
Kipling says, “that is another story,” 
and to be brief, a year later my prize 
cat went over the back fence and no 
amount of advertising brought him back. 

The cat fever was still upon me in 
spite of all. I had some of his children, 
and invested in another female. The rest 
is a story of profit and loss—chiefly loss, 
the man-of-the-house insists—of sickness 
and death, and of some sales. The his- 
tory of the last litter of prize kittens is 
illustrative of all. 

There were three beautiful shaded sil- 
vers. A male and two females. The 
male I sold for $50. The day after he 
was delivered, while we were at dinner, 
the old-fashioned door window blew open 
and the finest of the two females walked 
out into the busy street and was seen 
no more. My vision of another $50 
quickly vanished. A month later, the 
remaining female was taken suddenly ill, 
and on the second day was dead. Her 
death was followed by two other deaths 
of kittens ordered for Christmas gifts. 

I am no exception; my fate is the 
common fate of all beginners, and after 
three years of these experiments I am 
rich in experiences, and about $200 ahead. 


his eyes, and put him back. 
My hopes vanished. I wan- 
dered disconsolately about, 
and then went back to the 
cage. They had him out 
again! They pulled and 
mauled him, held him up to 
the light, conferred together 
and again went away, but 
a few moments later the 
blue ribbon was pinned on 
his cage. I flew to the pub- 
lie ’phone to crow joyfully 
over the man-of-the-house, 
and when I returned to the 
cage there was, oh, joy of 
joys, in addition to the blue 
ribbon a special silver medal 
for “best in his class.” 

A month later came the 
regular cat show at Madi- 
son Square Garden, and I 
entered him both in novice 
and open class. He won 
first prize in the novice and 
second prize in the open 
class. That settled it. A 
breeder I would be, and 


just here my troubles began. 
They were varied, and they 
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Original Stencil 
Patterns 


By Winifred Wilson 


Original, exclusive designs, with full directions 
for carrying out patterns, supplied at prices quoted 
under illustrations. All correspondence must be 
addressed Handicraft Department, all money 
orders made out to the Phelps Publishing Co. Do 
not send cash 


Pattern No 201. Fruit centerpiece in conven- 
tionali design. Pattern 50 cents 


Pattern No 202. Silkrep pillow 
cover with pink roses and 
green foliageand bands. Pat- 
tern 50 cents 


Pattern No 203. Couch cover of old rose denim stenciled in ie and clive green, 
with narrow bands of deep rose and wide band of green Pattern 50 cents 
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Pattern No 204. Portiere in Canadian thistle design developed in greens, 
le on 


burnt orange and colored canvas. Pattern 75 cents 


Pattern No 205. Piano scarf of pongee stenciled in yellow and orange. Pattern 50 cents 
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Earlham coilege, Richmond 


Model Residence Towns 


Il---Richmond : One of Indiana’s Best 
By Mrs John S. Shroyer 


[Photographs from The Pictorial History of Richmond, W. L. and E. F. Dalbey] 


The cities and towns in this series are chosen from amon 
Model Town inquiry. The most perfect community in the worl 


those which present their claims in our 
will not be included unless it “speaks 


up,” nor will any consideration but merit win a place in this series.—The Editor.] 


ez, N ARRIVING in tle city 

X of Richmond, Indiana, the 

stranger is reminded in at 

least one respect of the 

cities of Continental Eu- 

rope: there are eabs a- 

plenty, which will convey 

one to his destination for the modest 

sum of twenty-five cents. This, too, in 

spite of a loeal street railway system, and 

the ears of the famous Interurban lines, 

wich connect many cities of Indiana and 
Ohio. 

Only a block away from the station 

one finds oneself on a broad residence 

strect, lined with large, comfortable 


homes, and overarched by beautiful shade 
trees of many varieties. This is the key- 
note of what is to follow, for wherever 
we go, through street after street, the 
air of substantial living and homelike 
comfort is there to be found. Everyone 
seems to have a pride in his home and to 
emulate his neighbors in maintaining thor- 
oughly well-kept surroundings. A large 
proportion of the residences are of brick, 
and a great majority of the people own 
their homes. 

All about are the evidences of thrift 
and eivie progress. The streets are ex- 
cellent, with eurbs and sidewalks of ap- 
proved character—the thoroughfares are 
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The Richmond high school 
The old mill in Glen Miller park 
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Earlham Hall, Earlham college, Richmond 


kept clean and tidy by the use of street 
sweepers, the main street being thus swept 
every day. Telephone and _ telegraph 


wires have been put safely underground, 
in aceord with the modern practice, and 
the only safe and comfortable one. 

This charming Quaker city was founded 
in 1805 by members of the Society of 


Friends. Many of the early settlers were 
representatives of the best Quaker fam- 
ilies of Philadelphia, Baltimore and other 
centers of the sect in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia and Ohio. Being a people 
of high moral standing, their work was 
of an-abiding character and their in- 
fluence has been felt through all the 
course of the community’s development. 
A spirit of kind cordiality and unusual 
generosity prevails among the people, 
and shows that here, at least, real worth 
is recognized at its full ‘value. The 
sound.and delightful social life will long 
bear the: impress of the founders. 

A recent visitor remarked that of the 
many. places she had visited she found 
no city, large or small, in which she was 
so charmingly entertained in such beau- 
tiful, well-kept homes. 

A community of this type is a center 
of intellectual - activity, as a matter of 
course. Earlham college, situated on the 
National road to the west of the city, is 
a co-educational institution under the 
management of orthodox Friends, who 


are constantly adding to its efficiency by 
liberal gifts. A new library has recently 
been completed, which was made possible 
by a generous donation from Andrew Car- 
negie. The public schools are among 
the best in a state which is near the fore- 
front in the development of public school 
systems. 

Richmond is famed far and wide for 
her annual music festival and her art 
exhibitions. Eminent soloists, the The- 
odore Thomas orchestra and a large, well 
trained chorus unite to give the festivals a 
distinction of their own—a rare phenom- 
enon indeed in a city of only 25,000 souls. 

The growth of the art movement has 
surpassed that of music. Each year, at 
the close of school, one of the best of 
the publie school buildings is immediately 
transformed into an art museum. The 
walls are hung with paintings and draw- 
ings, loaned from all parts of the coun- 
try. There is also a room for a keramic 
display, and another for prints and 
bronzes. On the opening night, a re- 
ception is given to the members of the 
art association and their guests, at which 
time the floral decorations, the music of 
an orchestra, and often a sparkling ad- 
dress, Jend charm and interest to the oc- 
easion. After this reception, the exhibit, 
an admirable one, is thrown open to the 
public. Thousands visit during the week 
of its continuance, 
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The picturesque scenery about Rich 
mond has attracted artists from a dis- 
tanee, for a longer or shorter abode, and 
their presence and influence have built up 
what is known as the Richmond group 
of artists.  - 

Nor are the Richmond people them- 
selves lacking in talent in musie and art, 
for many of them: have studied in Euro- 
pean cities with credit to themselves and 
their masters. 

Late in the summer a Chautauqua as- 
sembly meets each year in the park, where 
the green knolls give ample space for the 
white city of tents which spring up in a 
day, for many families camp in the 
grounds in order to enjoy to the full the 
leetures, concerts and other exercises. 

The part which clubs of one kind and 
another play in the social and domestic 
life of Richmond is a very large one; in- 
deed, an article might be devoted to the 
club activity, in its wide variety, its energy 
and enthusiasm. Among the newer, more 
novel of these organizations, in which the 
useful takes precedence over the orna- 
mental, is the Domestic Science elub. It 
claims to interest more of the younger 
matrons than the other clubs at present, 
the main reason, 
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able, ere long, to furnish a kitchen com- 
plete for the grammar and high schools. 
- Other clubs-in Richmond are worthy 
of note, too. The Tourist, perhaps, being 
the largest and doing the most work. Its 
members explore a new country (on pa- 
per) each winter. - The goéd feeling that 
exists among these travelers is worthy of 
mention; and fortunate the neweomer con- 
siders himself who is invited to join this 
very exclusive club. 

The Tuesday club, composed of both 
ladies and gentlemen, meets during the 
winter months on that evening, and con- 
sists of the most learned people in the 
city. Their talks or lectures, for the 
most part, are upon scientific subjects, 
and they occasionally have an open meet- 
ing for the general publie. 

The Ladies’ Musical Study club has 
made great progress, and has given pleas- 
ure, too, to those who have been guests in 
the city. ie 

The Aftermath, a woman’s weekly 
club, meets weekly to study the art of 
the different countries, frequently listen- 
ing to a fine lecture, illustrated by stere- 
opticon views. Their banquets twice a 
year inelude the husbands, who attend in 


perhaps, being the 


large number of 
newly married and 
prospective brides 
in the city. This 
meets every two 
weeks in the base- 
ment of one of the 
churches, or the 
high school, these 
places being 
equipped with gas 
stove, tables, ete, 
and being large 
enough to accom- 
modate a_ large 
gathering of visit- 
ors and members. 
A paper on a sub- 
ject of interest to 
the housewife is 
read, followed by 
a discussion. Later 
a dish or dishes are 
prepared and tested 
those. present. 
Oceasionally there 
is a sale of careful- 
ly prepared dishes 


and recipes. This 
club hopes to be 


Typical of Richmond's thrift and comfort 


| 
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full force, and much enjoy these events. 

The Ficknor club is composed of some 
twenty-five ladies, who meet weekly. The 
first study was English literature, then 
the authors, their works, country, ete. 
The social feature is much like that of 
the other clubs, with guest day, and a 
closing banquet at the end of the year. 

The inevitable card club is not lacking, 
of course. A magazine club meets often 
to diseuss articles of merit in the leading 
magazines. The. dainty refreshments 
served at every meeting are of secondary 
importance, and it would be unfair to 
mention in the same breath the extraor- 
dinary large attendance this club boasts. 

The Keramie league was formed for 
the mutual benefit of its members. The 
interests center about the art of china 
painting. 


But, while Richmond is well supplied 
with clubs, it has many institutions which 
are of more advantage for general use. 
There is a country club, which promotes 
social enjoyment. The Reid memorial 
hospital, with its stately buildings and 
beautiful grounds, is situated on the north- 
ern limits of the city. A new and ex- 
cellent Young Men’s Christian association 
building will be completed and opened 
soon. There are also public playgrounds, 
which have recently been enlarged. 

After all, what determines the dignity 
of a city is its churches, and Richmond 
has them, of all denominations, in all 
parts of the city. They are well at- 
tended, free from debt, and altogether in 
keeping with the pretty homes and wise 
and eareful citizens. that live in this com- 
munity. The Sunday schools and social 

societies of the 


churches are espe- 
cially thriving, their 
object being to at- 
tract and hold the 
interests of the 
young people. 

It would not be 
surprising to find 
in so charming a 
city, with such un- 
usual general ad- 
vantages, obstacles 
that would make 
it impossible to 


instance, high 
cost of living. But 
this is not the ease 
in Richmond. The 
eost of living com- 

pares favorably 
with any other city 
of its size in the 
United States. The 
tax rates are not 
unusually high. 
Fresh’ fruit and 
vegetables can be 
obtained from the 
markets at much 
less cost than in 
the cities farther 
east. 

Richmond has 

declared war, on the 

. approved modern 

plans, upon tuber- 

culosis, ty phoid 


The Reid memorial church, Richmond 


and other germ 
diseases, The 


many people; for | 
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A new market 
house has been 
constructed, pro- 
viding cleanliness 
and disease-free 
products. Rich- 
mond _s physicians 
point with pride 
to the water sup- 
ply as the best in 
the state, and the 
sewerage system is 
modern and 
class. 

The city is thor- 
oughly quarantined 
in eases of infec- 
tious diseases, no 
one being allowed 
to go into or out 
of a house for any 
reason during the 
time of quarantine. 
The consequence is 
that during last 
year, with five epi- 
demies knocking at 
the door, none 
was able to cause 
general alarm. 

Is there another 
city in the United 
States that has 


federal inspection 


of all her meat 
products for lo- 
eal slaughtering 
houses? The city 
ordinances support 
all the efforts in 
this direction, so 


Richmond has good fire protection. The telegraph and telephone wires of 
nderground since this photograph was made 


Richmond have been placed u: 


inspection of dairies and milk wagons, 
eans, ete, is of the strictest, and the phy- 
sicians of the board of health are endeav- 
oring to work out a system which shall 
render the milk supply, for all classes 
and conditions of the population, clean 
and safe. The thoroughness with which 
they are going about this project is 
earnest of results which will compare fa- 
vorably with the excellent plans in opera- 
tion, for example, at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, and Rochester, New York. 

There are city ordinances, as well as 
state laws, providing for clean streets 
and alleys; clean, fly-protected products 
are sold for food in the markets; and 
these laws are strictly enforced. 


that now no meat 
ean come into the 
city without feder- 
al inspection with- 
out causing a fine to the seller. The 
anti-spitting ordinance is enforced, as 
we'l as ordinances pertaining to covering 
vegetables, meats, candies and fruits from 
the dust of the street. There is an active 
anti-tuberculosis society of some one hun- 
dred and fifty members, the first organ- 


ized in the state. Much work was done- 


by the society during 1907, and much 
more will be done during the present 
year, to prevent citizens from contract- 
ing this disease. All houses are disin- 
fected after deaths from tuberculosis, as 
in eases of infectious diseases. 

The so-called smoke nuisance is absent, 
as the factory districts are apart from the 
residence portions of the city. 
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The Milkman Not Guilty 


By Agnes 


FON WO little children in the 

fea city of Altoona, Penn- 

sylvania, drank freely of 

some milk, and soon 

were taken violently ill 

. with symptoms of poi- 

soning. A doctor was 

ealled, and after a hard battle the chil- 

dren’s lives were saved. Poisonous pre- 

servatives in the milk were immediately 

suspected, and the attending physician 

procured samples of the milk and sent 

them to the state analyst. Examination, 

however, revealed nothing of a harmful 

nature. For a time the doctor was non- 

plused, but cross-examination of the 

mother finally discovered the cause of 
the trouble. 

The milk had been left in an uncovered 
pitcher in a room which had just been 
painted. The milk had absorbed enough 
of the paint to make it dangerous. 

It ought to be universally known that 
milk readily absorbs odors and gases; 
while some of these are harmless, save 
from the esthetic standpoint, others 
may give occasion for just such another 
incident, and with the possibility of a 


fatal ending. 


The necessity for more care and re- 
sponsibility on the part of the house- 
keeper has so impressed the board of 
health of Richmond, Virginia, that they 
have issued a cireular with clear and 
simple directions for the precautions req- 
uisite after the milkman has delivered 
his wares. The following rules are taken 
from this cireular, and while not new, 
they are important: 


Ten Rules 


1. All vessels used for milk should be 
thoroughly cleaned as soon as empty, 
using, first, clean cold water, and 
then sealding them with hot water, con- 
taining a small amount of washing soda 
or borax. Do not use soap. Rinse with 
clean water and then air them in some 
— where they will be protected from 

ust. 

2. If your milkman delivers his milk 
in sealed bottles, see that he does not 
leave these in a place where they will 
be exposed to the sun before being 
brought into the house. They should 
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be taken in “as soon as possible, and 
stood at once in the refrigerator until 
used. As soon as you have emptied a 
bottle wash it out carefully. Do not re- 
turn bottles containing stale milk. 

3. If you are buying bottled milk, 
and if a ease of typhoid fever or other 
“eatehing” disease breaks out in your 
house, you should tell your milkman at 
onee, and he should not take away any 
bottles until after the case has gotten 
well and the bottles have been properly 
disinfected, as one of these bottles might, 
otherwise, be the means of carrying the 
disease to other houses. 

4. If you do not purchase bottled 
milk, it is best to have the milkman de- 
liver it to some person, who shall im- 
mediately see that it is put in a cold 
place. 

5. The practice of setting out an un- 
eovered pitcher or other vessel for milk, 
the night before, cannot be too strongly 
condemned. Such a pitcher, exposed to 
the dust and dirt of the street, will col- 
lect thousands of germs before the milk 
is put into it. The purest milk, received 
in such a vessel, may become as bad in 
a few hours as the worst milk from a 
dirty farm. 

6. If compelled to stand out a vessel 
to receive milk, use clamp-topped pre- 
serve jars without the rubber bands. They 
should be kept well washed and aired 
as above described. A bowl, covered by 
a plate, may be used, but a pitcher, never, 
as it cannot be properly covered. 

7. Give your personal attention to 
the milk containers. 

8. Many persons have an idea that 
if milk is delivered warm, this is a proof 
that it is fresh from the cow, and hence 
better. On the contrary, only by cool- 
ing the milk, as soon as obtained from 
the cow, is it possible to prevent rapid 
deterioration, especially in warm weather. 

9. Never give anything but milk to 
a child under one year, unless advised 
by your family doctor. 

10. Never buy milk for a baby from 
a grocery store. Store milk has often 
been “kept over,” and only too often 
without ice, or in an open can in a re- 
frigerator in which vegetables and, pos- 
sibly, meats are also kept. 
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Our First Reader 


Selection II---The Seamstress 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


Have you heard of the gown that my 
grandmother wore, 

Worn by her grandmother years before? 

’Twas made of a brocade rich and rare; 

People, they say, were wont to stare 

Whenever my grandmother’s grandmother 
went 

Forth on her pleasure or business bent. 

Have you heard of that ancient gown, I 


say, 
So stoutly made it is good today? 


Grandmother’s 
brought 
That brocade rare from a foreign port. 
’Twas not “declared,” so the iegends say; 
No tax or duty was forced to pay, 
But wrapped and tied, with seals galore, 
On the great high seas a month or more, 
Was a wedding gift to a bride to be— 
A fitting gift as you'll all agree. 


grandmother’s uncle 


The day it came was a seamstress sought, 
And straight to my grandmother’s 
grandma brought; 

Plain and demure, but far and wide 

In hamlet and town and countryside 
Famed for cunning of eye and hand 

In fashioning gowns; at her command 
Milady grand would bend the knee; . 
Queen of the sewing room was she. 


For a day and a week and a week and a 


day 
He fared but ill who would pass that way. 
*Mid needles and silks and laces rare 
They measured and fitted the maiden fair. 
They snipped and cut and basted, too, 
Their tongues at work while the needles 
flew. 
And flounce and tuek and plait and frill 


_ Were fashioned there with wondrous skill. 
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It was finally done and the old 
brocade 

Into milady’s gown was made. 

So stiff was the skirt it would stand 
alone. 

‘The bodice—ah, I must freely own 

I envy the maids of the days of yore 

The gowns, the beautiful gowns they 
wore, 

But I envy them more, I’d have you 
know, 

The seamstresses who were taught to 
sew. 


Grandmother’s grandmother, so they tell, 

Plied her needle, and plied it well. 

Grandmother, too, was taught the part 

The needle plays in domestie art. 

But grandmother’s granddaughter, I’m 
afraid, 

Is quite what is known as “tailor made”— 

Trim and trig and fair to see; 

Smartly gowned, but the gown—Ah me! 


It cost enough! a good twenty more 

Than grandmother’s gown of days of 
yore. 

She really can’t kick when it comes to 
fit, 

But the way it is made is the shame of it! 

Seams rip open and gores pull apart, 

For sewing’s become a long lost art. 

Gussets give and plaits pull out; 

Hems don’t hold till you turn about! 


Rush it and hurry and hustle it through! 

Tack it together’s the way that they do! 

Life is too short and too hurried, you 
know, 

To expect a poor seamstress to actually 
sew. 

Your granddaughter’s granddaughter’s? 
Why, bless you my dear! 

Rejoice if it lasts you the rest of the 
year! 

Grandmother’s grandmother’s old brocade, 

O for the seamstress by whom it was 
made! 
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III--- When He Comes 


HERE’S so much I want 

fea to say about this won- 

ee derful time that I don’t 

know where to begin. 

One ean hardly help, it 

seems, going ’way back 

among the shadowy be- 

ginnings of those ever-changing dreams 

we have had ever since we were—how 

old? I know that when I was twelve I 

felt that the time which must elapse be- 

fore I couli ve married was intermi- 

nable; girls were seldom married before 

they were eighteen, I knew, but I decided 

that for a person of my remarkable ma- 

turity sixteen would be none too early; 

but even that was four years away. It 

wasn’t that I had picked Him, that I was 

in a Imrry; it was my dress I had decided 
on, my bridesmaids! 

There was a boy, then, though he was 
eclipsed by the dress; oh, yes! long be- 
fore that there was always a boy. When 
I was twelve the boy was a quite-grown 
person of fifteen, celebrated in our neigh- 
borhood for his prowess at baseball. By 
the time I was fourteen I looked down— 
*way down—on the ball player and as- 
pired to be a minister’s wife; and ere the 
“really marriageable age” of eighteen 
had rolled around I had changed my 
dream so many times I was dizzy! 
Since then? Well, I’m afraid I’ve kept 
on changing it too often to dare conelude 
that any one of the procession was He. 
But girls I know who have had as many 
“false alarms” as I have assure me that 
there is no mistaking the real He when he 
comes. 

The matter with too many girls is that 
they take the first flutter for their one 
and only undying love. If they wait a 


little while they almost inevitably change 
their minds, not once, but many times, 
before there comes to them that mind 
which cannot change; but it’s hard to per- 
suade them of this, sometimes. In that 
newspaper department of “Advice to the 
Lovelorn” there appear every day letters 
beginning: “I am a young lady of sev- 
enteen, and I have been keeping company 
with a young gentleman one year my 
senior. He is the only man I ean ever 
love, but lately he has been going more- 
with another young lady,” ete. Even 
girls of twenty-two smile at those seven- 
teen-year-old certainties, knowing that 
“the only man” they themselves “could 
ever love” five years ago is now of so 
little interest they would not turn to look 
after him in the street; but it is asking 
too much of seventeen to ask it to believe 
that in all human probability it will do 
likewise. 

I have known a number of instances 
where child-sweethearts married at an 
early age. Nearly all these marriages are 
what anyone would call “happy,” yet I 
doubt if any of them would have been 
made if the participants had waited five 
years. Given a certain number of com- 
mon interests, common friendships, com- 
mon memories, I daresay the chances are 
all in favor of a young couple learning 
each other’s “ways” so thoroughly that 
they make quite excellent yoke-fellows, 
and may never know a moment’s longing 
for that “little more, and how much it 
is!” which some other married folk en- 
joy. But the least little exercise of com- 
mon sense—such common sense as even 
a dear, ardent, inexperienced girl of sev- 
enteen might reasonably be expected to 
have a beginning of—will make it mani- 
fest that the odds are against any two 
young, undeveloped people developing 
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into eternal fitness for each other; that 
it’s a good deal safer to wait until you’re 
at least partly fledged and can guess what 
your feathers are likely to be before you 
seleet a life-partner who may not suit 
you at all when you have arrived at years 
of diseretion and full plumage. 

How shall you know when you are 
competent to choose, know when He is 
really here? That I can’t tell you, ex- 
cept as it has been told to me, but I 
doubt if it can ever be told at all by one 
person to another. Our own hearts will 
tell us, I believe. But in order that they 
may tell us truly, we must begin early to 
have them well trained; we must have 
learned not to jump at conclusions, to 
keep our judgment open to reason, to 
take good account of human nature and 
best account of that human nature which 
is in ourselves. This sounds too saga- 
cious for girls, too “cold-blooded” for 
romance? Not a bit of it! 

Someone once asked a young woman 
novelist how she could possibly know a 
certain type of charming, irresponsible, 
weak-fibered masculinity so well as to de- 
pict it with the lifelikeness she had in one 
of her books. “Beeause,” said she, “I 
Came so near marrying that very type 
of man, about a dozen times.” We ean, 
if we will, learn to study evén the peo- 
ple we are charmed by, to analyze their 
attractions and estimate their worth and 
come to a pretty shrewd conclusion about 
their ultimate value to us and ours to 
them. I’ve talked with some girls as 
young as seventeen who had already— 
thanks to wise and tender mothers—made 
a fine start in the direction of this abil- 
ity to judge for themselves the young 
men they meet. 

The young man each of us is looking 
for is he who shall help us to make the 
best of ourselves, who shall need us to 
help him make the best of himself. If 
we cultivate a habit of honesty with our- 
selves—and we ean do this—we shall 
soon learn to decide who is and who is 
not He on this classification. We are 
very young, indeed, when we do not know 
our better from our worse selves and 
when we may not, if we will, discern who 
helps us to be what we know is “good” 
and who does otherwise. 

I should say, for instance, that any 
young man who tended to put us out of 
conceit with our home folks was not He 
who should come; if a candidate for His 
place made me eritical of father, im- 
patient with mother, harder for brother 
to get on with, I should feel very doubt- 
ful about that young man’s worth to 
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me. If he urged me to do things my 
parents disapproved, I should feel sure 
he was either too young to have sense, or 
that he was not at all a safe person to 
“tie to;” because, if he had good sense 
and good principles, he would be arguing 
that a girl who would deceive her parents 
would quite as certainly deceive her hus- 
band—and you know, girls, that there’s 
nothing so hard for a man to forgive a 
woman he loves as deceit. Men go mad 
with fury when they find the woman they 
love has deceived them; they lose all rea- 
son, and become murderers for that 
oftener than for anything else, and the 
tempests that rack a man’s soul when he 
learns his sweetheart or his wife has been 
false to him are so well known to all the 
knowing world that men are frequently 
forgiven, even applauded, for dreadful 
deeds they do in that fury. Now, can’t 
you see that no man worth having would 
select as the woman whose honor he pro- 
poses to defend with his life a girl who 
“began wrong” by dishonoring her par- 
ents for him? 

No! when the right man comes he will 
make us truer to all our bonds, tenderer 
of all claims upon us, more anxious than 
we've ever been before to be everything 
that is beautiful and womanly and truly 
lovable. Until that man comes don’t pin 
your faith to any. 

Of course, before he has reached that 
stage of inspiring us to our best he will 
have “proved” himself in various lesser 
ways. What first attracted us to him, 
for instance, may have been the bonny 
blue of his eyes, the breadth of his trained 
athlete’s shoulders, the grace of his dane- 
ing, the rollicking manner in © ‘ich he 
sings college or popular songs, thé happy 
“way” he had with our very small sister 
the first time he came to call. Nature gives 
everyone of us our big and little attrae- 
tions wherewith to hail the interest of 
some in the passing human throng, and we 
must never be so silly as to despise or 
neglect them. Perhaps some day he’!! tell 
you what it was about you that arrested 
him and brought him to your home to 
know you better—whether it was the 
sunny glint in your hair, the laughter in 
your eyes, the flash of your white teeth 
when you smiled, the jolly way you have 
of entering into the general fun at par- 
ties or the sweet seriousness of you as he 
watched you at chureh. By and by each 
of you will begin to feel deeper attrac- 
tions; you'll diseover mutual fondnesses 
for the same musie, the same plays, the 
same books, the same people; you'll talk 
of whys and wherefores and find that 
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y do you like, in many instanees, 
things, but you like them for 
same reasons—that is, your attitude 
toward life is similar, your aspirations 
take the same direction, reaeh toward the 
same end. That is the great thing, girls 
—common . It is the veriest 
truism to say that two persons eannot 
possibly pull ‘together when eaeh of them 
is pulling in a different direction. Don’t 
fancy that “things will be different” by 
and by; marriage doesn’t often alter hu- 
man nature; it only intensifies it. Some- 
times a very dominant nature molds the 
other to its own likeness, but these are 
not the happiest marriages, and it is 
seldom the woman who does such mold- 
ing. Women do, almost always, have 
a creat influence over the men who love 
them, but if it’s a good influence it is 
because there is a good man to respond 
to it! Men who are not good may or 
may not drag their womenfolk down with 
them, but they are so seldom raised up 
by them that no woman ought to be 
foolhardy enough to undertake the re- 
form of any man by marrying him. 

A girl I know has just done this; she 
is the only daughter of a very well- 
known family, and she has had a gay 
girlhood. Several years ago a man friend 
of hers showed a letter she had written 
him to his chum on a Texas eattle ranch; 
the chum said he wished he had such a 
jolly girl correspondent, and an intro- 
duction by letter followed. Soon the girl 
and the man she had never seen were 
writing to each other every day, the man 
hinting pathetically at a sad and stormy 
past, the girl responding generously with 
her pity. After a good many months of 
this the man went to see the girl and 
asked her to marry him; her family ad- 
vised against it, and the girl “went into 
a decline” so lugubrious and so startling 
to the community that she was finally 
given her own way. She married the 
man, without ever having seen anyone 
belonging to him, and went with him to 
his faraway home on the plains. Hardly 
was the highly fashionable wedding over, 
the lavish French trousseau packed, the 
glittering array of wedding presents 
shipped, than there arrived on a visit to 
the bride’s home city a young woman 
who has known the groom all his life, and 
who eould not help expressing (not, how- 
ever, to the bride’s family) her extreme 
surprise that the alliance should have been 
allowed. For the young man comes of 
shoddy people who mortgaged their small 
property to get him the money for his 
engagement ring and wedding expenses, 


and his wild, ne’er-do-weel record is un- 
avoidably known to everybody in the 
countryside where he lives. Little by lit- 
tle came other word of him from other 
sourees, and always to his discredit, so 
that now the foolish young girls who 
thought this bride’s wooing “SO roman- 
tie!” are shuddering to think of the hard 
prose of the future that lies before her; 
and what the bride’s family are thinking, 
if they have heard the reports, I dare not 
try to guess, 

It sounds very pretty to talk of “love 
and trust,” and say that if you love a 
man nothing else matters, but it is very, 
very silly; everything else matters in di- 
rect proportion to your love. It is only 
when we don’t love people that things 
don’t matter; the minute we begin to 
love them, every least little thing matters 
a thousandfold. A man’s family matters, 
his friends matter, his habits matter, his 
past matters—oh! his past easily matters 
to the flegree of torment,-and will not 
“Gown.” 

A girl is very foolish, I say, who agrees 
to marry a man of whose family and 
friends, of whose life before she knew 
him and now, when he is not with her, 
she knows nothing. There used to be an 
old-fashioned notion that it was not quite 
“nice” for a girl to go to her fiancé’s 
home, exeept on the rarest occasions, when 
her mother went with her. Certainly it is 
not “niee,” and never will be, for a girl to 
haunt the home of any man friend, as if 
following him around, or ever to go there 
except on the invitation of his mother or 
whoever is house-mistress; but I do think 
a girl ought to be able, if possible, to see 
a good deal of a man in his own home, 
for the same reasons that it is well for 
him to see a good deal of her in hers; 
and she ought to take sharp wits with 
her there, and be sure that as he acts in 
one home so will he in another. And if 
a girl isn’t old enough and shrewd enough 
to know company manners from “the real 
thing,” she certainly isn’t old enough 
nor shrewd enough to ehoose a husband. 
I just narrowly missed marrying a reg- 
ular Chesterfield once, because I was a 
guest of his mother’s and used sometimes 
to hear the very un-Chesterfieldian sharp- 
ness with which he spoke to that dear 
old lady. 

Now, I don’t mean, dear girls, that 
we are al! to stay single until we find 
an angel without spot or blemish. Such 
a one, if findable, would quite surely 
make any of us a very poor mate. And 
I wouldn’t -have us—you and me—setting 
up hard-and-fast little priggish stand- 
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ards whereby to judge young men un- 
worthy of us. I know a girl who has 
had a lot of these fool notions drilled 
into ‘her by a hypercritical, censorious 
mother. This mother, who believes im- 
plicitly in physical signs, has, in her anx- 
iety to impress upon her danghter that 
no one is good enough for her, taught 
her to beware of men with thin lips be- 
eause they are domineering, of men with 
thick lips because they are sensual, of 
men with fat hands beeause they are sel- 
fish and of men with thin hands because 
they might be consumptive, and so on, 
until the poor girl is able to see virtue 
in no one, because always there obtrudes 
upon her, at very first sight, some fatal 
blemish. 

Far be it from me to say that character 
does not express itself in physical forms 
to a certain degree. But, dear me! it 
is the balance of things we must look to, 
not the single unlovely feature. A man 
may have, for instance, a very thin-lipped 
mouth (as nearly all mimes and nearly 
all great humorists have) and wear atop 
of it a pair of merry eyes that make the 
balanee beautiful; or he may have a 
heavy, thick-lipped mouth (such as most 
poets and artists have had) and wear 
above it a pair of wide-set, flaming, 
vision-seeing eyes that need the anchor- 
age of good fleshliness to keep their seer’s 
spirit within human bounds, So in char- 
acteristics expressed in manner, not in 
flesh; a quick temper is often an un- 
comfortable explosive to have around; 
but people with quick tempers frequently 
make up for them very handsomely by 
having also a quick recoverableness on 
their own part and a quick forgiveness 
when the fault is another’s. You don’t 
often find the anomaly of a man who is 
quick to take offense and slow to forgive 
offense, 

The French have a phrase in which 
they say that a person has “the defects 
of his qualities” or “the qualities of his 
defects,” as the ease may be. You may be 
sure that at some certain or uncertain point 
which you cannot choose the very best 
gualities become defects; and you may 
be as sure that nearly, if not all, defects 
in turn have their time of becoming 
qualities. For example: Open-handed 
generosity is a beautiful quality, but you 
may confidently expect that if the man 
of your choice is always openhandedly 
generous to you, so will he also be to 
many others, and sometimes you'll lose 
patience with him because he “allows 
so many people to sponge on him.” 
Similarly, if the man you choose has the 
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there will prob- 
ably come times when his tight-fistedness 
will seem almost a quality because of the 
savings that he has stored away against 
an emergency. 

That exquisite writer and still more ex- 
quisite woman, Margaret Deland (even 
to eross paths with whom is a benedic- 
tion), has made her immortal Dr Laven- 
dar say: “Nothing surprises me so much 
as the badness of the good, except the 
goodness of the bad.” You’ll find that 
so true as you go through life, girls! 
And you may as well make up your 
mind to it right here and now, about the 
people you love for their goodness and 
the people you think you ought to hate 
for their badness. This is not the time, 
perhaps, to say how foolish it always is 
to set anybody down as wholly bad. But 
it is a good time to plead with you that 
as nobody is wholly good, you must not be 
heart-brokenly disappointed if your 
chosen He fails to prove the exception 
to this rule. 

A wise and witty woman I know once 
said of men (and she might as truthfully 
have said it of women, too), “They’re 
kke bacon—a strip o’ fat and a strip 
o’ lean; some folks like their bacon 
mostly fat and some like it mostly lean, 
and there’s enough of both kinds for 
everybody to have their choice.” There 
is; and it is the business of each of us 
to know our preference before we buy. 

“The attraction of opposites” is a very 
strong attraction provided by nature for 
the maintenance of balance in her species. 
But don’t be misled by it. Nature is 
remorseless, you know, and eares nothing 
for individuals; takes no account of hap- 
piness, She may make you susceptible 
to an “opposite” whose union with you 
might be very satisfactory to her in your 
children, but with whom you would be 
deeply unhappy. “Opposite enough, but 
not too opposite,” ought to be your wateh- 
word. For a man who was radically op- 
posed to you in his ideas of what consti- 
tutes a good time, what is worth striving 
for, what standards of good conduct are 
absolute, would certainly make you very 
miserable; whereas one whose “opposite- 
ness” lay in his being naturally sunny, 
while you are naturally serious; his in- 
clination not to worry, while you are ad- 
dieted to apprehension; his being “easy” 
with money, while you are careful, would 
probably give you exactly the balance 
that you need and get, in turn, as good 
balanee from you. 

So, then, you’re to look carefully, to 
reason shrewdly, and to be honest with 
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yourself and fair-minded toward him. 
You are to realize that marriage involves 
not only yourselves, but a great many 
persons belonging to you both and—please 
God!—an illimitable line of persons-yet- 
to-be. Have you ever “blessed” an ances- 
tor for an inherited snub nose or a car- 
roty head or quick temper or tendency 
to some disease? Well, consider that 
when you marry you stand in the way 
of being ancestors—you and he—to a 
long, new line of human beings who will 
reflect to countless other generations some 
results of the traits you pass on to them. 
Chiefly, of course, you girls ought to 
care a very great deal about the kind of 
father you may give to the children your 
hearts hunger for. But you may well 
have some earnest thought, too, for the 
kind of son and brother you are going to 
give your family. It is to be hoped that 
your parents will live many, many years 
after you marry, and no small part of 
their happiness in those years will depend 
on the kind of man you choose; likewise 
with you and his parents, particularly 
his mother. 

Now, I know parents have a way of 
being “difficult” about this matter of 
children-in-law, or children-in-love as a 
dear woman I know calls them. 

“Were you ever in your life,” said a 
charming young matron to me the other 
day, “admired by a man who was not 
plainly—to your parents—the scum of 
the earth?” 

“Never!” said I, laughing. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful,” she went on, “low 
many worthless, trifling men a girl of 


your careful bringing-up can manage to 
attract ?” 


“Wonderful!” I assented. 

“When,” she went on, “I timidly sug- 
gested Mr Blank to my family as a prob- 
able new member they were quite scan- 
dalized. I urged father to specify 
charges against him, and he did: ‘I ad- 
mit he is a good young man,’ he said, 
‘and that he comes of excellent people, 
is honest and ambitious and has no bad 
habits, and that he is perfectly devoted 
to you. But he doesn’t amount to any- 
thing” ” 

Have you ever met with anything like 
this? 

It’s human nature, girls—the humanest 
kind of human nature. Love is jealous, 
even parent-love, which is the least selfish 
love any of us ever know. 

But there is so much to say about this 
matter of “him and the folks,” that I 
can’t begin on it here. If you write to 
me and tell me some of your experiences 
—and you needn’t sign your names, you 
know—I’'ll take this subject up later 
in a more direct, specifie way. Now that 
we’ve introduced the problem which so 
deeply interests us all—whether we admit 
as much or not—I hope a great many of 
you will write letters which can be 
printed for the help and cheer of other 
girls struggling with a phase of the prob- 
lem like your own. Write of your pres- 
ent perplexities, but please write, too, of 
the things that were perplexities yester- 
day and that today are happily solved; 
tell us how you did it! 


The Bennetts Begin the Day 


A Monolog 


By Mary Van Brunt Hunter 


{Mrs Bennett loquitur] 


HAT, late again, Edna! It does 
seem as if you might sometimes 
be down in time!... That is 

no exeuse whatever, to say you went to 
sleep again after I called you. If you 
had jumped right out of bed the moment 
I spoke— 

Why, of course, Charles, there are peo- 
ple who do! And I don’t think it too 
much to expect of human nature! And, 


anyway, I am surprised that you should - 


uphold the children in indolent habits. 
... Well, that is what it sounded like. 
And if, as you say, you were stating a 
general truth, then I think general truths 
had better be left alone in the family cir- 
ele. 


Why, certainly, Harold! Of course 


truth is a proper topic for the family, 
and it is very rude of you to catch older 
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people up in that pert way. We were 
speaking, your father and I, of general 
truth, and how—Jack, if you make faces 
at Harold again, you must leave the table. 
... Yes, even if he did laugh at you. 
Although it is a shame, Harold, the way 
you tease your little brother! ... Well, 
laughing at him is the same thing... . 
What? He did? Well, really—ha ha! 
Really, that was funny! No, Jack dear, 
General Truth isn’t a soldier, it’s just a 
form of speech. ... Now, for pity’s 
sake, Kathryn, don’t you begin to ask 
questions. I ean’t tell you what it means! 
You're too young to understand, and you 
haven’t any time to talk, either; you have 
half an hour’s practice to make up this 
morning, remember! 

The whole trouble, Edna, is the way you 
do your hair. It is absurd for a high- 
school girl. If you’d take less interest 
in your looks, and more in your studies— 
but I ean talk and talk, and it never does 
any good. Now, there’s Gwendolyn Har- 
ris, she wears hers plain in front and in 
a braid down her back. ... Well, what 
if everybody at school does laugh at 
her! Her standing is excellent. Her 
mother’s just as proud of her as she 
ean be; she talks about her every minute 
at the elub—none of the rest ‘of us ean 
ever get in a word about our children! 

You’ve already had your second eup, 
Charles—well—a little. But you know 
it isn’t good for you. I hope you haven’t 
forgotten what Dr Foster said about 
eoffee and cigars.... Yes, the reason 
it is better this morning is that I looked 
after it myself. I don’t believe Hannah 
will ever learn, she is so stupid and slow! 
The idea of her demanding six dollars a 
week ! 

Yes, I rang for more muffins, Edna, 
but I heard the ice man come in, and I 
suppose they’re gossiping as usual... . 
No, I don’t want you to go yourself. 
If there’s anything I do dislike, it’s an 
unsettled, stirred-up breakfast table. 
Breakfast should be a time of family re- 
union and pleasant, social conversation, 
a good beginning for the day. That is 
why I’m so anxious to teach you all 
punetual habits, though it is uphill work. 

Charles, I do wish you wouldn’t read 
your paper at the table, it is so unso- 
ciable. Now, don’t you think, if you 
were to converse with your family in- 
stead. ... Well I declare! Of all the 
ungrateful men! When I got up early 
purposely to see that your breakfast was 
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good! I’m sure you ean talk every min- 
ute if vou like, and I'll never say a word! 
I'd be delighted! And I do think, before 
the echildren— 

Another quarter? Dear me, Jack, 
your tablets get used np faster than any 
paper I ever saw. What you do with 
them I can’t imagine. . . . No, Charles, I 
don’t believe it is paper wads. It’s much 


more likely to be stories, he has sueh a - 


taste for them, and great talent, too. 
Wouldn't it be lovely if he turned out 
to be a great author? How proud we'd 
be! ... Putting foolish notions into the 
ehild’s head? Why, you said yourself, 
Charles, that last story was good, and his 
teacher thinks his command of language 
quite wonderful.... Well, I’m sure 
I hope he does take after his mother. 
I’m quite aware you don’t mean that as 
a compliment, but for my part I ean’t 
endure stupid people who sit up like 
monuments and look wise and never say 
anything. it’s a pity if I couldn't 
have one child with intellectual tastes, 
when I’ve always been so fond of every- 
thing uplifting and edueational myself! 

Go to your father, ehild. You might 
know I never have any money, what with 
the milkman and the vegetable man and 
the laundry and the people who come to 
sell tickets! And that reminds me, 
Charles, be sure to leave some small 
change; they never have any... . No, 
of course I don’t expect you to come home 
loaded with nickels and pennies for their 
convenience. I only mean—Jack! That 
last mouthful went down almost whole! 
Cut it up fine, and only a little; now be 
eareful. 

Edna, you must start early enongh to 
go around by Bond’s and get another 
yard of that dress goods; I do hope it 
isn’t all sold! And a spool of silk. 
And don’t waste any time this noon, for 
Miss Andrews wants to try on your dress, 
. . « No, indeed, you ean’t stop at Ethel’s 
for lunch and study your algebra. Why, 
your dress wouldn’t be done this week! 
... TL ean’t help it if you do have an 
examination this afternoon; you will pass 
if you’ve had your lessons... . Yes, I 
know you hate it, and Ethel seems to un- 
derstand without trying. That’s because 
she has a logical mind. If there’s one 
thing more than another I should like 
my children to have, it’s a logical mind! 
. . +I quite agree with you, Charles, it 
is strange they haven’t. Now, I never 
had mueh trouble with mathematies. Oh, 
of course, cube root and things like that— 
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Merey, no, don’t ask me to help you, 
Edna! I’ve got to decide on the sleeves 
and trimming for my waist. Go to your 
father. How ean you expect a woman 
with the cares of a house and four chil- 
dren and a maid and two clubs and so- 
cial duties, and a dressmaker in the house, 
to solve algebra problems? 

Why, yes, I know men have business 
eares and perplexities, but they’re not 
the same thing, not so absorbing and 
nerve-racking. Professor Taffy said as 
much in his last lecture. He says nothing 
is so strenuous and wearing as the life 
of American women today, and there’s 
no better authority anywhere than Pro- 
fessor Taffy. 

Well, Edna, there is one thing certain, 
either you come home and try on your 
dress, or you wear your old one to Gladys’s 
party. I shall be awfully ashamed of 
you if you fail in your algebra. I shall 
just have to resign from the elub, Mrs 
Harris will gloat so! But your old dress 
is too short, and the shoulder seam pulled 
out last time, it is so tight. ... Yes, 
Charles, I suppose it ean be mended; and 
I quite agree with you, there should be 
no conflict between studies and clothies. 
But at the same time, all the other girls 
will wear their new dresses, and all the 


mothers that chaperon will sit around 
and criticise. . . . That is so silly, Edna, 
for you to say you don’t like lessons un- 
less there’s something interesting to find 


out. I’m sure, there’s always something 
to find out in algebra; there’s the answer. 

Well, now, don’t ery. Charles, we 
mustn’t be too hard on the ehild. She’s 
nervous, and you know girls take sueh 
notions. I remember how I hated the 
rules in my French granimar; in italies 
they were, and I always skip everything 
printed in italies now, just on that ae- 
eount. And, really, when you think of 
it, what is the use of algebra to a girl, 
unless she’s going to teach? 

No, Harold, with a boy it is different! 
... Well, beeause a man has greater 
duties and_ responsibilities. (Really. 
Charles, it is your place to explain why 
Harold can’t spend all his time at foot- 
ball, as he seems inelined.... Yes, 
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Professor Taffy did say that. I suppose 
he meant—dear me, Harold, I’m afraid 
you're going to be just like your father, 
argue and argue, and never understand 
anything until it’s just hammered into 
your head! 

Was that the doorbell, Hannah? Oh, 
Miss Andrews. Tell her I'll be in the 
sewing room directly. A man, too? 
From Bailey’s. He’s come to measure the 
rooms and make the estimates... . Yes, 
indeed, Charles, it is, absolutely neces- 
sary. There isn’t a room in the house 
fit to be seen! ... Well, we'll have to 
economize some other way... . Of 
course, I understand everything is going 
up and our expenses are awful; don’t the 
maids ask higher wages every year? And 
not one will do the washing. And clothes 
—and we must give three wedding pres- 
ents this month! But a shabby house— 
... Yes, I know business is dull. 
You've told me... Oh, of course, 
dear, I want you to! Although it would 
be lovely if I didn’t haye to know. Ger- 
trude’s husband is really the most unus- 
val man! She told me that all that time 
he was getting ready to go into bank- 
ruptey he never said a word. Let her 
go right on buying things and having 
them charged, and she didn’t have to 
worry a bit; never dreamed of it until 
it all came out in the papers! Now, if 
that isn’t true American ¢hivalry! 

What, the telephone, too? The Daily 
Sun wants a report of the last meeting 
of the Society of Psychical Culture. I 
must find my notes. ... Now, Kathryn, 
get right at your practice. Jack, don’t 
forget to brush your shoes; they’re very 
dusty. Edna, perhaps you'd better get 
a yard and a quarter; we may put those 
trimmings on the shoulders. They'd 
broaden you out and be becoming. 

Did you leave the change, Charles? 
Be sure and come home on the six o’eloek. 
You know there’s bridge tonight at the 
Miller’s. . . . Well, I ean’t see why: you 
play it at your club. ... But I should 
think you'd like to put on evening clothes 
onee in a while. Men are so queer! ... 
Charles! I am surprised! Before the 
children, too! 
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Three Housewives in New York 


Sundry Adventures of the Relative, the Frequenter and the 
Greenhorn 


By the Greenhorn 
Decorations by James Preston 


BH EN the Relative, 
the Frequenter and 
the present  seribe 
were offered the use 

FQ) of a tiny New York 

flat for two weeks in 

Lent, the. husbands 

most concerned enthusiastically backed 

the plan—until it came to be put into 

execution. You see, each one really 

thought his wife wouldn’t go! Busy 

men all; used to running off for a week 

or so without a thought, and in need of 

an experience to make them appreciate 

the atmosphere of home when the other 
half’s away. 

Our previous trips to the city had been 
in the company of the afore-mentioned 
husbands, whose inelinations and im- 
portant affairs naturally came _ first. 
Upon these oceasions there was always 
an expensive hotel, the opera or theater, 
and many other pleasant things. When 
stern duty took the man by the hand 
for a few hours, the weaker contingency 
shopped and looked at clothes, after the 
manner of her kind. But this outing, 
we elected, should be quite different. 
The Relative, some months before, had 
ealled at our destination, which was new 
to the Frequenter, and which turned out 
to be well on the way back toward our 
starting point, or so it seemed to the 
Greenhorn, who knows, however, that she 
is absolutely without sense of direction 
wherever she is, and so tags meekly in 
the wake of the less deficient. 


When we decided to “take the goods — 


the guds provide,” the Greenhorn said, 
in her positive way, “I’ll do the cooking; 
but I won’t do any dusting.” 

“T don’t mind that part,” said the 
Frequenter, “but I refuse to make beds.” 

“T love to make beds and wash dishes,” 
spoke up the sweet Relative. So it was 
settled. We agreed to get simple break- 
fasts; one other meal a day, too, if our 
goings and comings made it advisable. 
Part of the fun was to luneb or dine at 
a new place each time we went out. 

We left home Saturday, and if the 
Greenhorn cannot tell up from down, she 
does know the delinquencies of baggage 
systems, and consequently sent ahead, by 
express, a well-filled trunk. In it was 
a roasted chicken, a tongue boiled in 
bouillon, a rieh beef and vegetable cas- 
serole put in glass cans at the last mo- 
ment, another ean filled with prepared 
grapefruit pulp, a supply of our favor- 
ite brands of soup and bacon, a big loaf 
of fruit-eake in the pan and a “batch” 
each of ginger cookies and graham gems. 
There was a quantity of homemade pre- 
served fruits and jellies put in with the 
intention that some should be left over. 
Chinks were filled with lemons, sardines, 
fresh eream cheeses, coffee, tea, cocoa, 
olives and nut meats. A can of mayon- 
naise “also ran,” the glass being the only 
thing damaged in transit. The Relative 
had arranged with the janitress for a 
supply of ice, milk and eream, and, as 
the least done up of the three when we 
arrived at the flat—so small, so pretty 
and so convenient—she it was who went 
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at once to “our” grocery store and or- 


dered eggs, butter, bread, cereals and 


oranges for breakfast. 

Late evening found us luxuriously in- 
dependent in our backdoorless domicile. 
The genii of the lift brought us pro- 
visions from mysterious depths and made 
known their wills in unknown voices; 
their only faults, as we found later, being 
tendencies to demand attention at early 
dawn. We could sit on the foot of the 
bed and telephone; the couch was a ward- 
robe; the chairs had double seats or ex- 
tension sides; electrie buttons were ready 
to serve us with anything from a heating 
pad to a eurling iron—but I am getting 
ahead of my story. 

On our journey we did a tremendous 
amount of planning, each one making 
out a list of the things she particularly 
desired to do. The Frequenter kindly 
offered to be general manager, guide, and 
purse bearer—it being my private opinion 
that she assumed the last-named duty 
to preclude all possibility of the ever- 
recurring bromidie argument beginning, 
“Let me pay this.” It developed that the 
Relative had a preference for traveling 
by the elevated, the Frequenter liked sur- 
face ears and eabs and the Greenhorn 
wished to go by the subway, with which 
the Frequenter was not very familiar, 
but of whieh she had a 


to be as expeditious as 
possible, we consulted a 
guard and “stepped lively” 
onto a subway train. On 
and on we flashed through 
this most wonderful Y- 
shaped tunnel, until the 
Frequenter and the Rela- 
tive began to reason to- 
gether as to whether we 
were where we should be. 
The Greenhorn never gets 
consulted in such matters! 
Few persons were left in 
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guardian of the peace—and handsome 
and wholesome he was—stood at the 
eorner. To him we appealed and found 
that we were at the extreme end of the 
wrong branch of the Y! He courteously 
directed us to return the way we had 
eome, as far as Ninety-sixth street june- 
tion, and there take the other branch. 
Three of us thought the situation a joke, 
but it took the chagrined Frequenter some 
time to smile. We retraced our steps 
and followed instruetions; conscientiously 
“erossed under” where we were told and, 
after consulting a guard, again boarded 
a car, and in due time mounted what we 
supposed was our last flight of stairs— 
to be confronted at its head by our ac- 
quaintance the policeman, debonair and 
rosy as before! As soon as we could 
control our feelings enough to behave 
as became our age and respectable ap- 
pearance, the Greenhorn said, “It’s so 
pleasant to see a familiar face! We 
don’t come from Missouri, but we shall 
have to be shown onee more.” 

Never say anything to us against a 
New York policeman, for the whole 
force is in favor because of one member. 
He choked down his mirth and com- 
forted our diseomfiture, saying that peo- 
ple (without the objectionable adjective 
“eountry”) frequently rose up before 
him the second time out 
of the bowels of the earth. 
He re-directed us careful- 
ly, with the parting in- 
junction, “Don’t let me see 
you up here again; it’s 
getting late!”  Wearily 
enough did we descend in- 
to the depths yet another 

As a subway devo- 


stairs were far easier than 
the elevated ones, and so [ 
still hold, but it was noth- 
ing less than painful to 
drag ourselves and our 
suit-eases up and down 


the ear when a helpful 

young woman interested herself enough to 
cross over and assure us that we were all 
right; that nobody need get lost or feel 
the least anxiety in New York; that ev- 
erybody was so willing to help strangers 
and that it was the easiest of cities in 
which to find one’s way about. Then 
she departed on her way and we continued 
on ours. Upon emerging into the upper 
regions, the Relative said blankly, “This 
doesn’t look like the place a bit!” A 


any stairs. The Fre- 
quenter was overwhelmed; she bemoaned 
her stupidity, or eredulity, and her map, 
while we heartlessly grinned. 

When we again came to the surface 
it was growing dark. We persuaded three 
small boys to carry our impedimenta, and 
thus reached our goal. I had a feeling that 
the janitress would be out on the front 
steps looking for her belated guests, but 
instead we. were welcomed by the janitor 
—after we had hunted him up. 
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Nothing short of a cyclone would have 
kept our triple enthusiasm under our 
roof-tree after a day of rest. In spite 
of adverse weather, we hied us to the 
“village” and had luncheon at a charming 
tea room, after dropping out of the babel 
of Madison Avenue to hear the ten-minute 
organ recital and a few words of moral 
uplift in Dr Parkhurst’s new church, 

This building is unique 
in church architecture. 
The rows of white oak 
pews give an effect as sim- 
ple as a Friend’s meeting 
house until one raises the 
eyes to the wealth of col- 
oring that grows deeper 
and more gorgeous until 
it floods the dome in a 
glory. The rose window 
must linger long in the 
memory of all who see it. 
The manner in which color 
is everywhere cunningly 
introduced in novel ways 
is most satisfying to the artistie sense; 
but, if a mere Greenhorn may venture 
to express the impression made upon 
her, the interior seemed, apart from 
its ecclesiastical fittings, more like a 
playhouse than a house of God.  Dit- 
ferent, indeed, from the restful reaches of 
St Patrick’s cathedral, where we stopped 
on our way home from the Hippodrome! 
Ineongruity, thy name is New York! 

At other convenient intervals we vis- 
ited old Trinity, with its dim atmosphere 
and rich, mellow color-harmonies; and 
Grace chureh, all pale gray within ex- 
cept for its brilliant windows; and in 
each, as in St Patrick’s, we felt ourselves 
to be in a holy place. One questions if 
this peculiar power is not inherent in 
the Gothie style. 

As we waited for a subway train home- 
ward at a rush hour, the Frequenter said, 
“Push right ahead and drop into the first 
seat you come to; we can’t wait to be 
polite—and stand for our pains.” So the 
Greenhorn obediently tried to follow in- 
structions with the result that she was 
carried into the vestibule by the throng, 
and looked up at the sound of the closing 
gate to see the dismayed faces of her 
two companions vanish as the ear bore 
her swiftly away. For a moment the 
Greenhorn was seared; she was “alone 
in New York.” Then the something in 
one that rises to meet the inevitable came 
to her aid. Behind her she caught sight 
.of a uniform and turning her head, which 


was all she could turn, inquired: “This 
is the right train for One-hundred and 
blank street, isn’t it?” 

“East or west?” was the response. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” answered the 
stupid Greenhorn, and subsided to think, 
as she observed that the uniform to which 
she had been talking was not that of a 
train guard. From the guard eventually 
came the announcement, 
“Ninety-sixth street; 
change for Broadway!” 
The Greenhorn’s dazed 
senses cleared. The pre- 
vious day’s troubles had 
not centered about this 
parting of the ways for 
nothing. She allowed her- 
self to become a fraction 
of the human volume that 


M4 
=6poured out onto the next 
die platform, told the guard 
there her specifie address 
t. and asked for directions. 


“Never heard of it,” said 
the guard. “East or west?” Just then 
another train slid in-and the Greenhorn 
accosted the guard of this with the old 
query, “Does this train go to One-hun- 
dred and blank street?” 

“No, lady.” 

“Yes, it does!” came simultaneously, 
as the Relative pounced out upon the 
lost sheep and dragged her into the car 
(whieh went in the right direction, but 
stopped short of our ultimate destina- 
tion), and everybody nearby smiled in- 
dulgently. Moral: Know exactly where 
you want to go, and cultivate the gift 
of asking the right questions. Just be- 
fore starting out for the day the Green- 
horn had picked up a “Daily Light,” and 
read, “The Lord is good; a stronghold 
in time of trouble; and he knoweth them 
that trust in him.” 

The next day, as we entered the sub- 
way en route for the Natural History 
museum, primarily to see the giant bron- 
tosaurus, the Frequenter cautioned, “Re- 
member, we get off at One-hundred and 
tenth street!” A crowd of school boys 
separated us, our guide taking the ear 
behind. Now, the less said about the 
eyesight of either the Relative or the 
Greenhorn the better; but as our ear 
stopped exactly opposite the large black 
and white sign, “Cathedral Parkway,” 
we felt justified in sitting back compla- 
cently—to see the Frequenter on the plat- 
form, too late! 

The two unfortunates looked at each 
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other in consternation, accepted in silence 
the guard’s “S’posed everybody knew 
they was the same,” and left the train at 
the next station to wait for the appear- 
ance of an irate Frequenter, but she didn’t 
appear. After a period of growing anx- 
iety, during which four trains passed, 
the two went back to One-hundred and 
tenth street, but disappointment only 
met them there. They then decided to 
follow, as nearly as possible, the original 
plan, and started, via the unfinished ea- 
thedral of St John the Divine, to the 
museum. 

The financiering having been left en- 
tirely in the hands of the Frequenter, it 
transpired, when the two waif had seated 
themselves in a surface ear, that the 
Greenhorn had a ten-dollar bill and a 
nickel, the Relative two fives and three 
eents. The conductor refused to change 
a bill. There was an exchange of elo- 
quent glances, the ladies each side were 
in turn asked to change five dollars, but 
were unable (?) to do so. The Relative, 
searching her portemonnaie with her 
short-sighted eves, discovered two one- 
eent stamps and tendered our collection 
—the nickel, three pennies and the two 
stamps—to the conductor, who repudiated 
this coin of the realm with seorn. At 
this juncture a Jewess who sat next the 
Greenhorn whispered, “I buy the stamps,” 
and the trade was made forthwith. Again 
the conductor impatiently shook his head 
and his hands at our offering, and again 
there came to our rescue a_ benevolent 
old gentleman, who took the despised 
pennies and placed a five-cent piece in 
the conductor’s palm as we reached our 
jumping-off place. Wiping hysterical 
tears, we sought the dinosaur among the 
wonders of the musenm, hoping, vainly, 
to find our missing third under the 
shadow of it. 

As we sat gazing dejeciedly at the 
monstrous prehistorie lizard, trying to 
grasp the fact that the bones he‘ore us 
had been discovered after having been 
buried for millions of years. in came the 
Frequenter. Incensed? Well! Sh: had 
followed us, as we had expected, but 
missed us by reason of the shape of the 
platform of the station—two broad ex- 
panses connected by a narrow passage. 
We had alighted at one end; she at the 
other. “Least said soonest mended.” 

The Frequenter is a person who a!- 
ways hankers to know why; she’s born 
that way, and the New York trinsfer 
system was a problem that kept her 
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guessing. The many and devious ways 
the initiated ean travel, after paying a 
nickel (notice I said nickel) and getting 
a transfer, was a matter of astonishment 
to us all. The last stage of our home- 
ward journey we often took with the 
same conductor. One night the Fre- 
quenter handed him three transfers with 
an air of finality. He fidgeted and then 
said he ecouldn’t take them because we 
didn’t get on at a certain corner. 

“But that’s a much greater distance,” 
contended the Frequenter. “I was told 
that these would be good on this ear.” 

“Who said so?” demanded the con- 
ductor. 

“A subway gatekeeper,” was the reply. 

The conductor laughed derisively and 
exclaimed, “Pshaw! Them fellers down 
there do’ know nothin’ what’s happenin’ 
above ground !” 

“But,” persisted the Frequenter, “there 
must be some sort of a system.” 

“Well, you see, lady,” he answered, 
“we have a lot of different systems.” 

The dirt of New York is indescribable. 
Garbage and ash cans line the streets; 
the broken pavements, besides being un- 
sightly from neglect, are dangerous; al- 
leys are piled with refuse, and an occa- 
sional dead eat or other animal is quite 
the usual sight. We witnessed one 
praiseworthy effort for betterment, a 
gang of men. with a hose, washing the 
street—up hill. A long-suffering people 
are the inhabitants of Gotham! 

One breezy day, as we boarded a stage 
at the Flatiron building, we looked out 
upon a sight whieh, with variations, is 
not a very uncommon one in that locality, 
we were told. One moment our gaze 
rested upen a trim, brown-elad, little 
woman on the pavement quietly pursu- 
ing the ineonspierons tenor of her way; 
the next her skirts turned and soared 
aloft, completely enveloping her from the 
waist up. Plaits and ruffles swayed and 
flapped in the wind, and our last glance 
took in two men valiantly clawing at the 
Waving expanse of petticoats in the vain 
attempt to pull them down. Everyone 
of the oceupants of the stage, whether of 
masculine or feminine conviction, blushed 
furiously, and then—to our shame be it 
said—we all shouted with laughter. 

Two of us had resolved to “do” China- 
town in a touring ear, profanely yelept 
“the rubber-neck wagon.” At this the Fre- 
quenter rebelied, then put her pride in 
her pocket,.a thick veil over her face, and 
sieeumbed to the plebeian tastes of her 
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headstrong companions; but it was a 
great strain to her sense of propriety. 
I think she feared that if she forsook us 
we would get irretrievably lost in this 
much-exploited, transplanted bit. of the 
Orient. Without murmmring, she piloted 
us as we roamed Fourth avenue for an- 
tique furniture, and hunted old copper 
and brass from Twenty-second street to 
Houston. She followed resignedly as we 
invaded every fascinating kitchen-supply 
shop that came within our ken. We 
could not resist a look into the world- 
famous jeweler’s palace—to whieh Alad- 
din’s was a ten-cent store—nor a glimpse 
of the art exhibitions, newly opened. 
On our visit to the aquarium, by a 
great stroke of luck, or rather by the 
intellectuality of the Frequenter, we 
gained the good graces of the curator 
and were escorted by him behind the 
scenes to view the marvels of the deep. 
What a gratifying sense of importanee 
it gives an ordinary mortal to hear a 
“no admittance” door slam behind her! 
In the eurator’s own quiet corner, in 
small-balaneed aquaria wherein the water 
had not been changed for thirteen years, 
we had glimpses of rare marine ereatures, 
hydroids, tiny sea horses, expanded 
anemones and coral polyps; not forgetting 
a queer amphibian which, in heu of 
gills, bears clusters of long black- 
fringed ears each side of his ugly head. 
Alas, how our friend, his possessor, 
would writhe at this description! 
Reluctantly leaving this fascinating 
place, we took the government steamer 


for Ellis island, and reaehed it in ten 
minutes. Eaeh one of us had indicated 
on her list a desire to see the gateway 
of Unele Sam’s domains—germs or no 
germs—and each had wondered that the 
other two wanted te go there. Visitors 
are free to roam at will about the island. 
From all around there is a fine view of 
the harbor, the passing boats, the siy- 
serapers and the statue of Liberty. And 
—by the way—one cannot begin to real- 
ize the hight and bulk of this gigantic 
figure until one approaches it. 

Just as a great liner had released the 
immigrants from the hold, we took our 
station in the rear gallery of the deten- 
tion room, overlooking this vast sieve 
through whieh the raw material of citi- 
zenship is first to pass. Of all ages and 
many nations was the row that ascended 
the stairway, not people to be afraid of, 
a pathos in their expeetant faces. Poor 
things—when one thinks what disappoint- 
ment is in store for many of them! We 
were a silent trio at the end of that long 
day, and, verily, we had food for thought. 
By all seeming, the unehecked influx of 
immigrants from the inferior races of 
Europe will yield material for the Christ- 
like labors of settlement workers for 
some time to come. 

We are wiser women for our expe- 
riences—which will so season houseelean- 
ing! We did have such a good time; but 
I'm sure we all thought, in our hearts, 


that the very best thing about New York: 


is the express train for home. 
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This department gives to the public 


~~~ health conducted at Emmanuel church, 15 Newbury street, 
s 


regularly, results of the great work for spiritual and 


Boston. S magazine 


e medium chosen for this purpose by the Reverend Doctors Worcester and McComb. 


An outgrowth of the Emmanuel work 
Bishop Samuel Fallows. 
sion in these an. 

Answers 


is that recently established in Chicago by 
The choicest fruits of Bishop Fallows’ work, also, will find expres- 


questions submitted to the department of Happiness and Health are written by 


persons associated with the work of the Boston and Chicago movements and have the indorse- 
ment of Reverend Doctor Worcester and Bishop Fallows. 


(Questions and Answers 


[This section of the Health and Happiness department will deal with the 


problems of everyday living. 


If you do not possess it, something is wrong. 


Happiness is the birthright of each human oar 


If you find your conditions diffi- 


eult; if you are irritable or unhappy or unsuccessful, or if you feel that you 


are falling below your best, write and let us help you. 


We cannot treat cases 


of illness which belong to the doctor, but we can try to show you how to put 


the principles behind the Emmanuel church movement to practical use. 


ditor.] 


A Housekeeper’s Anxiety 


QveEsTION—I wish you could tell me 
how to cure worry. I am a busy woman 
and I have no strength to spare. But 
when the maid gets cross, and the house- 
hold goes topsy-turvy, as it has today, 
what can I do? My husband’s business 
is dull now, too, during these hard times. 
We shall have to be very economical; we 
ean’t do what we want for the children, 
and worrying over it has made me al- 
most sick. Can I help it? I feel that 
there is a better way of living, but I do 
not know how to get at it practically. 
Do you answer such commonplace ques- 
tions as these? H. R. 

ANSWER—Such “commonplace” ques- 
tions, as you eall them, are very welcome 
in this department, for the solving of 
them means happiness in hundreds of 
households, The old Quaker said, you 
know, “Two things thee must not worry 
about—the things thee ean help and the 
things thee can’t.” It is a very safe rule 
to follow. Remember that worry comes 
from an old word meaning to strangle. 
Every time you yield to worry, you 
strangle your efficiency. A cross helper 
and a family at sixes and sevens cannot 
be ignored. But when you hold your 
mind quiet and unworried, see how much 
more quickly you can bring order out of 
chaos. Wait, if you possibly ean, until 
the maid is over her temper before you 
eorrect her, but don’t spend all the time 


The 


between dreading the interview. Al- 
though she seems such a big bear, you 
will find her very much of a barometer, 
and if you are calm yourself, the chances 
are ten to one that you ean make her 
see your point without friction. 

As to your husband’s business troubles, 
and the outlook for the future, I know 
how difficult that seems to face, but the 
reasons for not worrying are all the 
greater. If harder times do come, and 
you have to deny the children what you 
want to give them, remember this for 
your comfort—the lessons you ean teach 
them from just these hardships will mean 
more than anything money could buy. 
Show them by your example how to face 
whatever comes cheerfully and trustfully. 
“Our times are in his hand.” We need 
all the difficulties of our past experience 
to win the blessing of today. Beeause 
you teach your children now to be masters 
of cireumstances, they ean grasp the great 
opportunity when it comes. 

Your husband’s happiness, too, depends 
on your not worrying. Depression is 
bad for business. If he sees you cheer- 
ful and untroubled, he will eatech your 
spirit by reflection, and have a clearer 
judgment for his work and a surer in- 
stinet in guiding his business through this 
critical time. 

I want to give you some practical hints 
that will help you, as they have many 
others, to drop a worry when it gets in- 
sistent. First, face the cause of your 
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worry fairly and squarely. Decide what 
you can do about it, do it, and then for- 
get it. Whether you can do anything 
or not, read the first verse of the twenty- 
seventh Psalm, then say to yourself: “I 
am equal to the occasion. My judgment 
will be better if I do not worry. I do 
not need to worry. I will not worry. I 
will be calm and quiet and still in my 
thoughts, whatever happens.” Then go 
out-of-doors for a few minutes or open 
the window and take several deep breaths, 
reading a very few sentences or do some- 
thing else that will break the current of 
your thoughts. Whenever that worry 
crops up in your mind during the day, 
put it down instantly, and think of the 
nicest thing that ever happened to you. 
Try this little exereise with any worry 
that comes up. If it seems to you child- 
ish, remember that it is based on a pro- 
found psychological law. We have 
trained our brains into worrying, habits 
through long months and years, and it 
often takes just such patient, systematic 
practice to bring them back to the normal, 
optimistic way of looking at things. 


Fear of Failure 

QvueEstioN—I am a college student in 
my sophomore year. I have worked hard 
and had good standing in my classes. I 
have always passed my examinations, yet 
now I am possessed by a fear that I 
shall fall below grade and fail in the 
June examinations. My fear seems so 
absurd that I have kept it to myself, but 
it is very real. I am in fair physical 
condition, though I have taken the miu- 
imum of required exercise for some time. 
P. L. E. 

Answer—Your fear seems to be nerv- 
ous. Arrange your time, if at all pos- 
sible, so as to take up whatever form of 
athleties you are most interested in. 
While you are exercising, throw your 
whole soul into it, and relish it as you 
might if you were a savage who had only 
brain enough to enjoy the use of his 
museles. If you eannot go into athletics, 
take a vigorous daily walk of an hour 
at least. Then do this exercise in auto- 
suggestion which cured another man, also 
a college student, of his fears about his 
work, so that he came through his course 
triumphantly. Just before you retire sit 
down in a comfortable chair and fix your 
eyes on some bright object, relaxing com- 
pletely. Then say to yourself: 

“T shall learn my lessons easily and 
well. I shall remember what I learn, 
and when I recite my mind will be clear 


and logical. I ean do whatever work I 
have to do, and I ean do it without worry. 
The fear that I cannot is foolish. It is 
going. It is gone. I am equal to my 
work. I am more than equal to my work. 
I shall enjoy doing it.” 

Say this for five minutes. Repeat this 
exercise in the morning and again at 
noon. Do this every day. After a few 
days you will feel the good effects, but 
keep it up until every vestige of your 
fear is gone. This iteration of the form- 
ula affeets your sub-conscious or uncon- 
scious mind, which seems to be the seat 
of such a fear as yours, and after a time, 
controls the expression of the fear in 
your conscious mind. You will find this 
more fully explained in previous articles 
in Goop Hovsekeepinc. But for prac- 
tical uses, all you need to remember is, 
that your fear ean be relieved in this way. 
Please report your progress after a few 
weeks. 


Business After Business Hours 

QvestTion—I have a friend, a young 
business man, who is on the verge of a 
nervous collapse. He does not need a 
doctor yet, and the mere suggestion that 
he should see one, or take a rest, would, 
I fear, put him in a very serious condi- 
tion. He was devoted to athleties in col- 
lege, but has neglected to keep up his 
exercise and has become in the last year 
nervous, fearful and irritable to a degree. 
He seems to be unable to forget his busi- 
ness, and carries it every moment of the 
day, sleeping or waking. A breakdown 
would be most disastrous to himself and 
family. Can you give me some hints or 
suggestions that would help me to help 
him, as I am personally much interested 
in his welfare? V. D. H. 

Answer—Like many other young col- 
lege men, your friend has evidently made 
the mistake of using his brain and for- 
getting the body. Help him first to 
build up his physical condition. Per- 
suade him to take walks with you and get 
him to breathe deeply and let the good, 
out-of-door oxygen work in his sys- 
tem. As soon as possible have him take 
up some regular, vigorous exercise, which 
you can do with him to keep him inter- 
ested. 

But the physical condition is only half, 
and, judging by your letter, he must, to 
get back his efficiency, change his mental 
point of view. You ean do a great deal 
for him in this way, though, of course, 
it will require tact. He needs to confine 
his business to business hours, and to 
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forget it when he leaves the office. Give 
him something, then, on which he must 
fix his attention outside of business hours. 
Try to interest him in some eharity, like 
a class in athleties for boys. Get him 
to doing something for somebody else. 
There is no remedy like it. It will help 
you in dealing with him to keep the idea 
quietly and firmly fixed in your own mind 
that he is going to improve. Sit down once 
in a while and picture him to yourself 
in the various stages of improvement, 
ending up with his complete restoration. 
“Our wishes are the presentiments of our 
capabilities,’ you remember. Keeping 
these pictures of health before you will 
unconsciously give you more authority in 
encouraging him. 

This is a general answer to your ques- 
tions. If you would like more detailed 
advice on any particular point, we shall 
be glad to give it. 

Sleeplessness 

Qvestion—I suffer greatly from sleep- 
lessness. I toss and toss after I get into 
bed, and my mind is very active. Can 
you suggest anything that will help me? 

ANSWER—You will find some very 
helpful suggestions about sleep in an 
article on “Sleep and Sleeplessness,” by 
Rev Dr Samuel MeComb, in Goon 
HovsekeePinG for July (page 50). If 
you can arrange it, try for a few weeks 
not to do anything that taxes your brain, 
for an hour before you retire. Read 
something dull or play an unexciting 
game. Undress very deliberately, and let 
your mind relax with each movement. 
In next month’s Questions and Answers 
the subjeet of sleeplessness will be con- 
sidered more fully. 


Artistic Temperament 
Question—I am one of a family of 


four. We love each other dearly. Yet 
everyone of us is very highly strung and 
nervously organized. We are all doing 
work, artistie or intellectual, that uses 
our emotions as well as our brains. My 
own work takes a good deal out of me (I 
think perhaps I do it too intensely), and 
I often find myself cross and irritable 
with the family, and impatient over lit- 
tle things. Perhaps this is not your 
provinee, but I have been reading about 
what this new movement has done, and 
if you ean show me a way to more serene 
living, I shall be very grateful. E. W. I. 

Answer—First, be away from your 
family for some definite time every day. 
If you have the kind of friend that a 


dynamite explosion would not disturb, 
see her as often as you ean, and try to 
gain some of her calm by reflection. You 
say that you four all love each other 
dearly. If this is so, it will probably be 
very easy for you to make the other 
members of the family see how well it 
is for each of you to have a vacation 
from all the others every day. This is 
no reflection on anyone. It is simply a 
commonsense way of meeting the particu- 
lar needs of your household. The artis- 
tie temperament requires room for ex- 
pansion. Its possessor is so much alive 
to sights and sounds, to variations of 
feeling and emotion, that the wear and 
tear on the nerves is, of course, much 
greater than the same set of stimuli would 
prove to a practical, evenly-balaneed per- 
son. When vou have four “highly strung” 
people together you are likely to get an 
atmosphere charged with feeling and emo- 
tion, and unless you have learned poise 
and self-control, your nerves snap like 
eleetrie sparks, and you fly out. with bit- 
ing words that you do not mean at all. 

The first preventive measure, as I said, 
is to leave your family for a time, and 
see somebody or something different each 
day. This definite change is like open- 
ing the windows of your mind, and draw- 
ing in thoughts of quiet and strength and 
serenity that will help you to keep calm 
whatever the emotional turmoil about 
you. 

That should be your real aim, and on 
the mental side you have some work to 
do. But it will repay you so well, in 
happiness and in greater efficiency, that 
you will find it extremely well worth 
while. As you are so fond of your fam- 
ily, it will not be hard for you to realize 
that whatever the surface fusses may be, 
underneath, the ehief interest of each of 
you is in the other’s welfare. These sur- 
face fusses are injurious. They are the 
little foxes that eat your nerve foree. 
They throw you out of balance. They 
unfit you for your work, and act like 
slow poison on your vitality. You ean- 
not afford them, and you do not need to 
have them. Self-control must be your 
ideal. You will find this self-control the 
text of many answers in this Question 
Corner, and they will help you in find- 
ing an easier, saner, happier way of daily 
living. But let me ask you now to try 
this specifie recipe, given to a patient by 
a very wise doctor who understood the 
needs of both the body and the mind: 
“Every time you are tempted to flare up 
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and be cross, turn down your irritation 
like a stove cover.” 

Take one deep, quiet breath, go through 
this motion mentally whenever you come 
into collision with one of your family 
before you answer, and in two weeks 


Suggestions in 


Same) S the twig is bent, so is 

s the tree inclined.” This 
verse, from the greatest 
of the English didac- 
tie poets, may be util- 
ized as a fitting text for 
any attempt to discuss 
the important subject of the use of sug- 
gestion in the training of children. The 
subject is a pertinent and vital one, not 
only for the individual, but also for the 
race. Both literally and figuratively the 
child is father to the man. Modern stud- 
ies in the psyehology of childhood and 
the application of its principles to work 
in the kindergarten and to practical peda- 
gogy have had a far-reaching influence 
upon the education and moral develop- 
ment of the child. All influences, whether 
good or evil, or whether in an individual 
o1 racial sense, act as powerful sugges- 
tive factors in molding the mind of the 
child, so plastie is its brain and so eredu- 
lous its attitude towards surrounding in- 
fluences. Suggestion, in some form or 
other, is therefore the chief factor in 
the training of children and in the 
healthy development of the most highly 
differentiated organs of the body—the 
central nervous system. Therefore, it is 
to this nervous system that our chief at- 
tention must be directed. 

Children in many ways resemble sav- 
age and primitive man, in their limited 
vocabulary, their attitude toward religion, 
their belief in the supernatural, their ex- 
treme credulity, their interpretation of 
natural phenomena, and finally in their 
creative imagination. But the savage be- 
comes arrested in his mental development 
and retains his childhood characteristics 
throughout adult life, while the nervous 
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please write and tell the result. As you 
suggest, you probably are working much 
too intensely, and at another time we will 
consider the exercises in relaxation which 
will help you to do what you are doing, 
just as well as now, and with less strain. 


Child Training 


system of the civilized child is in a state 
of continual evolution. This evolution, 
and consequent mental and moral devel- 
opment, is the result of experience, 
environment and the acquisition of know!- 
edge, even knowledge of the most ab- 
struse and philosophical kind, for no one 
today holds to the doctrine of innate 
ideas. I have said that children resem- 
ble savage and primitive man; that is, 
they are over-credulous, plastic, simple, 
open to and reacting to all kinds of sug- 
gestions. A blind, non-selective belief 
is the chief characteristic of childhood. 
As is well known, children assent to any- 
thing. Imagination runs riot in them; 
they have a maze of ideas without definite 
plan, as must have been perceived by all 
readers of Pierre Loti’s admirable Story 
of a Child. Now, what can suggestion do 
for this complex yet primitive individual ; 
that is, how can suggestion in its widest 
sense be made to yield the best results in 
the development of the nervous system? 
Just a few words upon the growth of 
the brain. The brain is the most highly 
developed part of the nervous system. 
Children develop through the impressions 
received by the senses and carried to the 
brain and through the training of the 
muscles for finer movements. Herein lies 
the value of kindergarten training—it is 
both motor and sensory. The brain con- 
tinues to gain in weight and size up to 
about the twelfth or fourteenth year; the 
greatest growth is during the first three 
years of life. This growth is mainly that 
of nerve cells and fiber systems which 
make up and connect the so-called intel- 
lectual centers of the brain. At first we 
have the blind, purely automatic move- 
merits of infancy, then the stage of con- 
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trolled museular activity, which becomes 
manifest in playing and walking, and fin- 
ally there comes the period of independent 
thinking, selective action and reaction, 
logical reasoning and the higher esthetic 
tendencies. In all of these stages sug- 
gestion is a powerful factor, for the nerv- 
ous system of a child is the most wonder- 
ful plastic living mechanism in the world. 

Suggestion in children may be applied 
unconsciously through the medium of ed- 
ueation, or consciously for the eure of 
some nervous disease or pernicious habit. 
Children, as will be gleaned from the 
above, are very susceptible to suggestion ; 
without antagonizing, they react to good 
or bad influences, as they are particularly 
prone to imitation of others. Under these 
conditions, it is clear that suggestive in- 
fluences on a child should be only of the 
highest and best, and furthermore, that 
the greatest success ean be expected when 
suggestive therapeuties is utilized by the 
properly trained physician for the treat- 
ment of the many pernicious habits of 
childhood, such as bed-wetting or sexual 
aberrations. 

On account of the plastic nervous sys- 
tem of a child, habits that are once started 
have a strong influence and become per- 
manent unless treated by suggestion from 
without. A habit once formed has a ten- 
deney to act in the same way as it acted 
before, only it becomes easier the second 
time, still easier the third time, until 
finally the act is done without conscious 
attention. The nervous system becomes 
“set,” as it were, into this pernicious form, 
the same as in an old violin whose tones 
were formed under a master’s hand there 
is a tendeney for the wood to vibrate 
again in an identical manner. 

Bad environment, again, acts as a con- 
tinual pernicious suggestion to the child, 
which can only be overcome by rigid 
moral suggestions and training. This is 
well seen in the success of the recently 
established juvenile courts in dealing with 
juvenile offenders and making useful cit- 
izens of them. So strong is environment 
and imitation that frequently in children’s 
institutions epidemics of St Vitus dance 
and of hysteria, run rampant, and are 
entirely due to the strong suggestive ele- 
ment in imitation. When each child is 
isolated, imitation ean no longer take 
place and the epidemic disappears. 

In its purely medical, apart from its 
pedagogical, sense suggestion in children 
ean be applied along two lines: first, the 
use of suggestion in the educational freat- 
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ment of the various habits and functional 
nervous diseases of children; and secondly, 
the use of the more powerful forms of 
suggestion, such as hypnotie and hyp- 
noidal states. From the medical stand- 
point, the results of suggestion are bril- 
liant in whatever form it seems best 
adapted to the disease or the individual 
in question. It can be used with success 
in the hysteria of childhood, nail-biting, 
sexual aberrations, various forms of hab- 
its and habit-spasms, facial spasms, bed- 
wetting, stammering, night terrors, ete. 
Of course, on the purely organic nervous 
diseases, suggestion can have no effect, 
and it is also ineffective if any of the 
above functional disorders are compli- 
eated or associated with organic changes. 
For the purpose of differentiation, it is 
necessary for the physician to make a 
thorough medical examination, and to 
remove, either by means of surgery or 
drugs, any organie complications. 

To summarize briefly: Children are 
easily influenced and are therefore very 
susceptible to suggestion. On this ac- 
count only the best influences should be 
brought to bear on children. Fatigue in 


children, especially under the pressure of 
school work, is a prominent factor in pro- 
ducing severe nervous diseases, in dimin- 


ishing the attention and therefore making 
the child less open to suggestive influ- 
ences. The child should therefore be 
given plenty of sleep and should not be 
crowded in its studies. 

‘Play is a strong factor in the daily lives 
of children. In children, like all young 
animals, the play instinet is the healthi- 
est mode of intellectual and motor de- 
velopment. The mental hygiene of the 
home and the school should be of the best, 
and where some special form of sugges- 
tive therapeuties becomes necessary in the 
treatment of the many funetional nervous 
diseases and pernicious habits of chil- 
dren, it should only be administered 
by an experienced physician and only 
after a most careful medical examination. 
The training and edueation of children 
has its basis on the suggestive influences 
brought to bear upon the child’s plastic 
nervous system. When these influences 
are pushed along the most practical lines, 
when nothing but the best and the highest 
in life is suggested to the young child, we 
ean then become reasonably certain that 
this early training will produce in the end 
the upright and law-abiding citizen, for 
the adult is the child physiologically de- 
veloped by two powerful forces—heredity 
and environment. 
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How the Schools Make Invalids 


By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins 


> F WE knew more about 

m our children’s bodies, we 

7 might pay more attention 

to the adviee and warnings 

of men wise in physiology 

in regard to their educa- 

tion. This fact impressed 

itself so strongly on John Mason Tyler, 

professor of biology in Amherst college, 

that he has written a book called Growth 

and Edueation to tell us just why we are 

wrong in carelessly accepting much that is 

really harmful to our ehildren in the 
present school system. 

In the first place, he dwells upon the 
reason why mothers and fathers must 
give so much more attention and thought 
to their children’s health and education 
than our grandmothers did. The passing 
of farm life and the erowding of people 
into cities and towns have made the hy- 
gienie and moral conditions of our life 
detrimental rather than helpful. 

Life on the farm in the old days was 
in itself an education for either boy or 
girl It created in him, naturally, 
strength, vigor, ingenuity, resource, per- 
severance, industry, patience, fortitude, 
courage, skilled use of eye and hand, 
and many other qualities that now have 
to be cultivated deliberately by other 
methods. Learning was revered, and the 
doses of school which came in a ehild’s 
way were only large enough to make him 
elamor for more. To go to school was 
a privilege, not a disagreeable duty. A 
new book was the greatest and rarest of 
oys. 

A child’s health and edueation under 
the new dispensation needs eare that 
would once have been quite unnecessary. 
We have to master a quite new trade, 
and we ean no more bring our children 
up by traditional precepts, or with no 
precepts at all, than we ean turn our 
knowledge of kerosene lamps to the reg- 
ulating of electrie lights. 

The amount of concern that the health 
of school children is beginning to excite 
is not fussiness or faddism, but the ree- 
ognition of real evils. It isn’t premature 
death that threatens this generation, but 
sickliness—morbidity, as the books call 
it—to the verge of actual invalidism. 
The evil begins with school life and is 


the direct result of it. Professor Tyler 
does not mention it, but it is a fact that 
the majority of babies and very young 
children in the edueated classes are hy- 
gienically brought up these days. In 
no other department of life has a greater 
reform been accomplished; it makes us 
hopeful as to what may be done. Per- 
haps, some day, our older children will 
be as wisely treated; though, of course, 
the up-bringing of babies is a much sim- 
pler matter. If one goes wrong with a 
baby, the evil results are usually so im- 
mediate, so self-evident, that any mother 
ean see them. The remedies, too, are 
more obvious. Complications come in 
with the development of the child’s brain, 
of his individuality, and there is often a 
far longer time and much less direct con- 
nection between eause and effect, gen- 
erally to the extent of obseuring the 
relation. If a baby does not get enough 
fresh air, he languishes and, it may be, 
dies. An older child, on the other hand, 
may simply prepare the way for a disease 


that will carry him off ten years later. 


Professor Tyler gives some most inter- 
esting statistics, gathered from several 
countries where such records are kept, 
as to the effect of school on children’s 
health. In Stockholm, Sweden, the rate 
of morbidity for a boy entering sehool is 
17 per cent; the following year it is 
37.7 per cent, while two years later it is 
40 per cent. For a girl on entering it 
is 28 per cent, next year 50 per cent, and 
several years later 64.8 per cent. The 
figures are much the same for Denmark 
and a part of Germany. This means that 
at the end of the first school year double 
the number of children are suffering from 
ill health than when they entered, and the 
increase is maintained, though not in the 
same proportions. There are no statis- 
ties for Ameriea, but ean anyone doubt 
the tale such records would tell? How 
ean we accept such a state of things so 
quietly? Only our ignoranee makes it 
conceivable. 

Growth, as Professor Tyler shows us, is 
a very expensive process. The body of a 
child has not only to perform the normal 
functions of assimilation, rejection and 
renewal, but it has also to provide a 
larger and more complicated equipment; 
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it actually has to make bodily tissue, to 
pull itself up by its own boot straps, as 
it were. 

Growth is periodic rather than con- 
stant; in both mind and body there are 
periods of ebb and flow, of rest and ae- 
eeleration, of systole and diastole. In 
the pauses the child should be establishing 
a sinking fund for future expenses; in- 
stead of that, he is all the time called 
upon for his last cent, with the result 
that when nature makes her heaviest de- 
mands upon him, he goes bankrupt. 

There are, it seems, certain fixed pe- 
riods in children’s lives when they are 
more likely to die than at other times. If 
a child passes “the first examination” of 
infaney the chances are in favor of his 
living until adolescence, that is, until the 
late ’teens. Then comes his second ex- 
amination, and whether he passes or not 
depends on the preparation of the pre- 
vious years. Most parents get their ton- 
ics out and begin in their precautions only 
when the special disease declares itself. 
It is now too late; the treatment was 
needed half a dozen years before. The 
lungs have not been properly developed. 
tuberculosis steps in; the arteries of the 
heart are too small, typhoid fever proves 
fatal; the girl has not been wisely looked 
after in her coming to maturity, she be- 
comes a nervous invalid for life. In 
assigning a child’s work, our question 
should always be, “What and how much 
will best promote growth?” Not, “How 
much can he endure?” 

We have attained a much more acute 
understanding of child nature than those 
who came before us, as no one who reads 
old biographies can question; but there 
is still an enormous amount for us to 
learn. We are still a long way from 
realizing how different from ours a child’s 
needs really are. Children are not little 
men and little women, but quite different 
animals. To a realization of this truth 
is due the suecesses of the kindergarten. 
“Tt takes children as it finds them, and 
does not try to foree upon them methods 
of thought and action suited only to the 
adult.” Nothing, for instanee, is more 
diffieult for the grown-up mind to real- 
ize than that the frequent interruption 
and change which spoil adult work are ex- 
actly what the child requires. Our pres- 
ent school system is the product of 
grown-up minds, made in accordance with 
their knowledge of their own needs. The 
hours are too long; the air of the crowded 
school rooms is poison to a growing child, 
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whose need of oxygen is even more vital 
than our own; sufficient exercise -is not 
provided for. 

The relation between the muscular and 
nervous system is very close. Every 
change and current in the one is reflected 
in the other. Heart, lungs and kidneys 
are developed by the muscles. To these 
we owe the eflicieney of our digestive and 
assimilative tissues. Our internal organs 
demand the stimuli of the muscles to 
keep them in good working order. Phys- 
iologists maintain that sensitiveness to 
bodily ills is inereased and often caused 
by lack of physical exercise. People who 
live sedentary lives bequeath to their 
children a predisposition to disease. This 
tendency has to be fought, as well as the 
evils resulting direetly from the child’s 
own inactivity. A walk on a city street 
is not sufficient exercise for a growing 
ehild. 

Our girls suffer the most from the lack 
of exercise. Indeed, it is the exception 
when girls above ten or eleven get any 
regular outdoor exercise. To this cause 
much of women’s ill health ean be traced. 
Most girls’ lungs are under-developed, 
which opens the door to a host of diseases, 
nervous even more than pulmonary. Pro- 
fessor Tyler gives us some interesting 
facts as to the effect of gymnasties on 
girls’ lung capacity. He compares sta- 
tisties of lung development of Nebraska 
girls and of girls from a New York city 
school where gymnastics were required 
daily. At the beginning of their sehool 
work the Western girls’ lungs were one- 
fifth larger than those of the city girls. 
By the time both were eleven years old 
the city girl had caught up with the coun- 
try girl, and at twelve or thirteen she had 
one-third more lung capacity. Quite a 
remarkable showing! The value of in- 
creased lung power to the whole body is 
impossible to overestimate. 

Most sehool girls show anzwmia, pov- 
erty of the blood, the cause of a host of 
diseases, and the result, usually, of too 
little exercise and fresh air, with conse- 
quent loss of appetite. The worst of it 
is that lack of oxygen and deterioration 
of the blood make a girl disinclined to the 
open air and exercise which she so 
greatly needs. Light housework is not a 
substitute; it tires without strengthening. 

When it comes to study we show our- 
selves equally ignorant or eareless of our 
children’s real needs. How many of us 
know that the brain in its physical strue- 
ture is not born as fully developed as 
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the tongue? That a child is positively 
ineapable of profiting by certain kinds of 
intellectual work, not having the neeces- 
sary physical organism? It is only when 
the sensory centers of the brain are 
full-grown that its higher uses become 
possible; the value of the kindergarten 
is that it does develop these sensory een- 
ters. Many of the things in kindergarten 
work that seem to us grown-up people 
pointless and silly are directed to this 
very end. We take our own sensory 
powers, our discriminating faculties of 
taste, touch, sight, smell, ete, so much as 
a matter of course that we forget how 
their efficiency has been a matter of care- 
ful, if uneonsecious, education. 

We learn, then, from our author that a 
ehild’s school work must be much more 
exactly adapted to his mental powers 
than at present. Much of the distaste of 
study comes from a child beginning the 
work before he is ready for it, with the 
result of a permanent distaste for mental 
effort. 

Some of us look at the question of 
manual training in a narrow way. We 
grudge the time taken from books and ar- 
gue that its place is not in the school, not 
realizing that the greater part of the 
value of study is mental training, and 
that, in many ¢ases, this ean be better ac- 
complished by other means than books. 
We have to take into consideration that 
we forget nine-tenths of what we learn 
from books, that only one-tenth goes into 
our culture fund. What we have got 
from the nine-tenths is only the effect 
of the process of learning it on our 
minds. For this purpose manual training 
often serves equally well. The value of 
manual training as an aid to mental 
growth is now universally admitted by 
those who have studied the subject. 
Many children’s minds ean be reached 
in this way when they are entirely closed 
to book learning. Professor Tyler speaks 
of the superior accuracy required in man- 
ual work compared to most studies. The 
child almost never gets exact knowledge 
from his studies, but if he makes a box, 
he has to have its edges exactly true or 
his companions will laugh at him. The 
same considerations apply to kindergar- 
tens. Its frivolous-seeming plays have 
often a great disciplinary value. 

Professor Tyler dwells more on evils 
than on remedies, but the reader’s mind 
goes on working. We feel the necessity 
for far larger school appropriations, even 


if we have to have fewer big battleships. — 
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Greater dangers lie at home than abroad; 
our worst foes are of our own household. 

Our schools must be able to do more 
work with the children as individuals. 
There must be fewer pupils to a teacher, 
and, consequently, the power of learning 
more in shorter periods. There must be 
well-equipped gymnasiums with compe- 
tent instructors, also out-of-door play- 
grounds connected with the schools. What 
if, traditionally speaking, providing the 
pupil with exercise is not the legitimate 
funetion of the school? Let us make it 
so, since the fact remains that he does 
not get suitable exercise out of school, 
and in consequence deteriorates physi- 
cally, and sometimes mentally, as the re- 
sult of going to sehool. The mission of 
the school should be to provide anything 
not furnished by the children’s home life 
that will make the best citizens, mentally, 
morally and physically. 

The whole school system should be 
ehanged, making it possible for a ehild 
to take the pace his deficiencies or supe- 
riorities demand. The lockstep now re- 
quired of all is a hideous injustice. The 
stupid or physically unfit child is over- 
taxed and the clever child’s powers are 
stunted. 

The writer of this article once taught 
a small boy of five for ten months, one 
hour and a half, or less, four or five days 
in the week. He knew his alphabet only 
to begin with. At the end of that time 
he was reading easily in the third reader, 
and was beginning fractions, work that 
takes several years in school. He was 
not an especially clever child, much more 
interested in life than in books. His 
brain was not in the slightest way over- 
taxed. Thus was brought home the ter- 
rible waste of a child’s strength and in- 
terest in the monotony and confinement 
of school. 

We should have far smaller classes, 
teachers of greater resource and ingenu- 
ity (at higher pay, of course), and every 
child should go ahead as fast as he ean 
without pushing and with studying only 
a few hours a day. Three or four would 
be enough until he is eleven or twelve. 
When he studies he should be incited, 
even made, to study with all the foree 
that is in him. Nothing hurts a child 
more, mentally or morally, than a sine- 
eure. He is sure to deteriorate in a class 
in which the lessons are too easy, or in 
whieh the teacher does not know how to 
make him put forth the utmost of his 
powers for his age. Careful records 
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should be kept of each child’s weight, 
hight, lung capacity, growth and morbid- 
ity, and if any of these fall below the 
standard, precautionary measures should 
be immediately taken. 

To the question of how we can afford 
all this, the answer is, how can we afford 
not to do it? What will our surplus rev- 
enue avail us if we become a nation of 
invalids? Once publie opinion is roused 
to the need of reforming our school sys- 
tem, there will be no trouble about the 
necessary appropriations. Each mother’s 
duty is to study the question for herself 
in the ease of her own children. If she 
finds that their health and well-being are 
suffering, that they are not getting the 
benefit from school that they should, she 
must herself become a little nucleus of 
reform. It is in such ways that great 
reforms are accomplished. 

Growth and Edueation (published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston), is a 
treasure house of facts of real value. In 
it we ean find statisties of children’s 
growth gathered together from many 
sources and here for the first time pre- 
sented together. We can find out just 
what our children ought to weigh at every 
age, what their lung capacity should be, 


the special weak points of each year. 


A Query 


By Louise Cass Evans 
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It is interesting to know that in a child 
from six to nine the heart is proportion- 
ally at its smallest. It is only a little 
more than one-fourth its full'size, and it 
has to pump blood over a body two-thirds 
its full hight. Growth and the eraving 
for exercise which the muscles make at 
this age. put a great strain upon it. For 
this reason the eighth year is sometimes 
called “the fatigue year,” a valuable hint 
to mothers. 

The necessity for keeping a baby uni- 
formly warm is more fully realized when 
we read the reasons for it: a baby has 
two and three-fourths times as much 
external surface in proportion to his 
weight as an adult, and, consequently, on 
account of the larger amount of radiat- 
ing surface, loses heat much more rap- 
idly. A baby requires one-fourth as 
much oxygen as an adult weighing twenty 
times as much. Altogether, the book is 
full of helpful suggestions and stimulants 
to thought. It is not one to read eare- 
lessly, but to be studied and thought over 
—not in the least beeause it is hard to 
understand, but in order that its full 
value may be extracted. The style in 
which it is written is good, simple and 
flowing, with few technical terms not 
familiar to us all. 


Before the ark had rested on the hills of Ararat, 
When the earth was but a dreary waste of waters, gray and flat, 
Of course the first few days were very full of many things to do, 
Getting really moved and settled, so the time just fairly flew; 
But those other days of waiting, through the lapse of many moons— 
Now, what did Mrs Noah do those rainy afternoons? 


Now, she didn’t have much mending, for her children all were grown, 
And her daughters did the housework, if the truth were only known; 
She couldn’t do the dusting, for there wasn’t any dust, 
And the men-folks fed the animals—a fact we take on trust. 
She may have cleaned the ark lights, or polished up the spoons, 
But what else did Mrs Noah do on rainy afternoons? 


Did she and father Noah play a game of dominoes? 
Or did she help young Japheth’s wife embroider baby clothes? 
As they only had one window, there of course were many lights, 
And the stairs were quite a trial, with so many winding flights 
No doubt it took the mornings for the ark lights and the spoons, 
But what did Mrs Noah do those rainy afternoons? 
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Betty Stafford, Architect 


By Alice Ward Bailey 
Author of The Sage Brush Parson, Roberta and Her Brothers, Mark Heffron, etc 


Chapter VI 


“2 (TH lightning rapid- 
ity, out of fragmen- 
tary hints and allu- 
sions now recalled as 

whole, Madame 
Ryckman’s charges, 
her father’s uneasi- 
ness, and finally Ayota’s betrayal of the 
visits to the Medicine Man—out of these, 
supplemented by certain instincts and in- 
tuitions dismissed at the momeut, to re- 
turn with added strength, Betty, in the 
few seconds required for Ricard to reach 
the summer house, had constructed a new 
personality for him, in no way related to 
the blithe, debonair, slightly eynieal, but 
altogther delightful personality she had 
known. Ayota glided away like a shadow. 
The Frenchman’s eyes followed her, then 
eame back to Betty, with a satirical light 
It was a challenge which she 

et half way. 

“You may as well say it as think it,” 
she said defiantly. 

“Dame Rumor is correct, then, for 
onee,” he returned. “The absent one has 
his messengers. What news does yon- 
der dusky Hebe bring of the missing 
bridegroom and his Indian allies?” 

The fire in Betty’s eyes met the glit- 
ter in his, like the clash of steel upon 
steel. “I know not Madame Rumor,” she 
answered deliberately. “I am too busy 
to encourage gossip, even about myself. 
As to the absent one, you probably know 
more about him than I do.” 

Ricard started, ever so slightly, but 
quickly controlled himself. “How should 
I know anything about such matters?” he 
asked diplomatically. “I have not been 
away from Wyltwyck for nearly two 
months, and no Indian squaw brings me 
news.” 

It was on her tongue’s end to say, 
“Your messenger is, I understand, the 
one they eall ‘Two Smoke;’” but she re- 
strained herself. In dealing with a ser- 
pent, one must be serpent wise. He saw 
her hesiiation and took advantage of it. 

“They will be greatly pleased, in camp, 
with the progress you have made on the 
fort,” he said significantly. 


So that was what he thought, or pre- 
tended to think! “A fort!” she ex- 
claimed. “For what purpose, pray?” 

He affected surprise, with a lift of 
the eyebrow and a shrug of the shoulder, 
that she considered him so dense as not 
to pereeive her intention. “Is it pos- 
sible you have not heard that the English 
are planning to retake Wyltwyck.” he 
exclaimed; “or do you hear only the 
Duteh side of the contention?” 

“It is the Freneh and Indian side that 
I hear most of,” she retorted. “The 
schemes of the Frenchman they call 
‘Two Smoke’ and his ally the Seneca 
Medicine Man.” 

This would have been a blow between 
the eyes for another man, but it failed 
to reach Ricard; he came up like a 
puff of thistledown, too light to be 
grasped, too subtle to be dealt with, ig- 
nored the thrust, and said coolly, “It is 
a triumph to have developed the idea of 
defense into such an artistic creation. 
The balance is admirably preserved be- 
tween your projecting corners and the 
columns of the porticoes. You are a 
born architect, mistress. I congratulate 
you.” He held out his hand. 

Betty made no reply. She stood, with 
flashing eves, confronting him, her hands 
behind her. How dared he, how dared 
he hint that she was untrue to the Eng- 
lish! He, the false friend, the betrayer, 
the worse than spy! Why did he not 
reply to her counter accusation? Did 
he think she was a child to be set aside 
in this manner? He laughed down upon 
her where she stood. “What signals do 
you mean to use?” he went on banter- 
ingly. “Flags and pennons of various 
hues?” 

“T might use two columns of smoke,” 
she returned, and every word was a 
thrust, “only that would be borrowing. 
And indeed I would use none cf the 
methods of the traitor, ‘Two Smoke.’ ” 

There was no avoiding this. “Who 
the deuce is ‘Two Smoke’?” he broke 
out irritably. 

“You!” she answered. 

Would he resent the assertion, eontra- 
dict, or avoid it? He did none of these, 
He laughed. This was evidently mere 
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ehild’s play, to him. Onee more he held 
out his hand. “Again I congratulate 
you!” he cried. “Diplomat as well as 
architect !” 

She looked at the hand and shook her 
head. “It is not clean,” she said. 

“There is no blood on it.” he returned, 
merely beeause he did not know what 
else to say. 

“No, if you had any killing to do you 
would hire somebody to do it for you.” 

“T wish you were a man,” he said be- 
tween his teeth. , 

“What would you do?’ she asked. 
“Tell your Medicine Man to have another 
vision, and send another band of Senecas 
to make me eaptive on the pretense that 
I would bring luck to the village?” 

“What do you mean, Madame?” he 
demanded suavely. 

“Where is my husband?” she said— 
not “Where is David?” Fairly and 
squarely she met him with the word which 
shut him out completely from the charmed 
cirele occupied by the two who were to- 
gether, though apart. 

“How should I know?” 
blandly. 
keeper?” 

“That is what Cain said,” she replied. 

For a brief moment he did not speak, 
only looked at her, from the crown of her 
proud little head, fair eurls showing be- 
neath the wimple, violet eyes filled with 
the fire of seorn and the dew of emotion, 
to the high-bred nostrils, quivering, sensi- 
tive lips, trembling, yet daring and defy- 
ing him, her two-edged words thrusting 
him through and through, exposing, judg- 
ing, condemning him, as he deserved. 
There she stood, David Ryekman’s wife, 
beyond the reach of compliment or arti- 
tiee, or any intellectual browbeating. She 
had outwitted him at every point. If 
she had been a knight he would have 
said she had won her spurs; being a 
woman, he acknowledged she had won her 
husband, and he resolved then and there 
to bend every effort towards David Ryck- 
man’s release. 

Hat in hand, bending low before her, 
he said, “Just now I congratulated you; 
I should have congratulated the man you 
love.” 

The workmen were coming up the hill, 
Jason ahead. When he saw who was 
with Betty, the instinct of the natural 
protector made him go straight to the 
summer house. Before he reached it Rie- 
ard had gone, walking rapidly down the 
hill and vanishing in the direction of 
the town. 

“What are your orders for the day, 


he returned 
“Am I David Ryckman’s 
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childie—I mean madame?” asked the old 
man, anxiously. There had been a quar- 
rel, the French gallant was going away 
in a huff; the young lady herself was 
greatly disturbed. What had that raseal 
said to her that had brought the color to 
her cheeks and the tears to her eyes? 
Jason looked the sympathy he dared not 
speak. Why should she care what that 
fool of a foreigner said? 

“Jason, listen. David is in a Seneca 
village, less than a hundred miles away. 
They carried him there a captive. I al- 
ways knew it was against his will!” 

“Hooray!” shouted David’s old friend, 
throwing up his hat. “Lads, Mr Ryek- 
man has been heard from. The Senecas 
trapped him. They have him a prisoner 
in one of their villages!” 

“Shall we have a holiday?” asked one 
of the younger of the workmen. 

“No,” said Mistress Betty; “there’s all 
the more need to hurry up the work now. 
When the master returns we will keep 
holiday, not till then. But you, Dirk,” 
she said to the youngster, “you are fleet 
of foot and ready of tongue. Run to 
Pieter Van Brught’s house and tell him 
to organize another rescue party—nay, 
here is Pieter himself!” 

For Van Brught had met Ayota by 
the way, and she had sent him post haste 
to the hill. “Where is the Frenchman?” 
he asked, scowling. “The knave, the vil- 
lain! Let me get my hands on him!” 

“Never mind him, now,” returned Betty. 
“Make haste to go and find David. That 
is the first thing to be done. Rescue 
first; retribution afterwards.” 

“You are right, mistress,” granted Pie 
ter. “We will be off at cock crow.” And 
away he marched like a soldier under 
orders. 

The architect turned to the master 
builder. “What shall I do now?” she 
pleaded. “How ean I wait? What can 
I do?” 

And the old friend whose heart had 
been at her feet ever since in babyhood 
days they carried her into his garden 
and into his life, replied sagely, “Why, 
there’s the house, childie. There’s a little 
more woodwork in the kitchen. Just 
come along in with me and I will show 
you.” 

The kitehen was in one of the square 
corners of the house, a large room eight- 
een feet wide, as full of windows as the 
other eorners and boasting a fireplace 
like a eave, with a settle in one side of 
the ingle nook, and on the other a rush- 
light stand almost as tall as Betty her- 
self. In the center, swinging from the 
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crane was the biggest iron pot that she 
could find and on iron hangers near it 
were other pots and kettles of varying 
shapes and sizes. Long-handled, copper 
frying pans there were also, ranged in 
rows by the hearth, and skillets of brass 
and ‘of bronze, some of them standing 
high on trivets, others as short-legged 
and “eozy” as the old-fashioned chair in 
Betty’s room. A mortar and pestle for 
spices had a prominent place on one of 
the shelves, and on a rack near it were 
spits of every sort. Roasters there were, 
and a potato raker, and only the house- 
wives of that day could tell what there 
was not; stoneware mugs and pitchers, 
plump little pipkins and tea caddies, and 
“bakers.” 

Betty gazed contentedly about her. “I 
think I have everything,” she said to 
Jason. “I’d have liked a larger bellows. 
The shovel and tongs should have been 
iron instead of brass, David’s mother says, 
and the firedogs as well, but those bright, 
shining things light up the fireplace. I’m 
not sorry I chose them.” 

No empress was ever more proud of 
her jewels, no engineer of his machines 
than was Betty of her kitchen furnishing. 
“Really, I think it the very nicest room 
in the house,” she said to Jason. 

“You’ve thought more about it than 
anv, except the master’s and yours,” he 
rejoined. “Now I'll put up a few more 
shelves and a table that will let down 
from the wall, and will call her done.” 

He went busily to work with hammer 
and nails, but was all the while watching 
Betty, although not seeming to do so. 
When she dropped into a pensive atti- 
tude, her chin on her hand, he loitered, 
calling her attention to the clean, fine 
grain of the pine board in his hand. 
“That’s what I eall well-seasoned deal,” 
he said. “There be earpenters that use 
fire for seasoning, but I contend there’s 
naught like sun an’ rain. They turn 
sapwood into heartwood the whiles it’s 
growin’, an’ then they turn the felled tree 
into timber. Sun and rain, ehildie, that’s 
the rule.” 

She gave him a wan little smile. If 
David was only safe at home! But there 
remained so much to endure, of suspense 
and patient waiting! “It takes a long 
while, doesn’t it, Jason, to turn sapwood 
into heartwood?” she sighed. 

“If a tree’s goin’ to amount to any- 
thin’,” he returned. “The better the stuff 
the longer it takes. There’s old English 
oak; the saying is, ‘A century to grow, a 
century to ripen, a century to stand.’ ” 
“The house was to be ‘heart of oak,’ 
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but I changed it to stone. Do you think 
David will like it as well?” she inquired 
anxiously. 

“Of course he will, there’s wood enough 
inside—oak in his own room, chestnut in 
yours, curly maple in the dining room, 
ash in the parlor—you’ve got ’em all. 
I don’t know what more he eould want.” 

“Some of the trees we saw growing a 
year ago this fall,” she said dreamily. 
“We went to the wood lot and marked 
the trees for the choppers, and we went 
again after the trees were down. I 
thought then how great the sacrifice, and 
that was only the beginning. How much 
of everything goes to the making of a 
home Jason!” 

“To the making of everything and 
everybody,” he returned, taking up his 
pine deal and fitting it over the brack- 
ets. “But I wouldn’t think how much 
it takes,” he went on. “Let it come kind 
o’ natural. If you'd set out to eale’late 
how much there was to do on this ’ere 
house, you’d been worn out: but it come 
along, a little at a time, an’ here it is 
done, almost.” 

“Do you think it will take many days 
to find David and bring him back?” she 
asked. 

“Mebbe five or six, but there’s some few 
things to be done here.” 

“One would think that was all he was 
waiting for!” She laughed, actually, her 
own rippling laugh, contagious as the 
laugh of a child. Jason echoed it. “We 
have talked that way all along.” he ae- 
knowledged; “and we’ve felt that way. 
P’r’aps there’s somethin’ in it. We'll just 
go ahead and get everythin’ in shape and 
by the time it is in shape, just as like 
as not, he'll be here.” He drove the 
nails with a flourish and picked up his 
box of tools. “There’s a new man at the 
barn,” he said. “T’ll have to get back. But 
you don’t need to hurry. IT'll send Billy 
up after you, bimeby. or come myself.” 

“Very well,” she answered, “I’d like 
to stay awhile.” 

Left to herself, she went from room to 
room, arranging and re-arranging the 
lighter pieces of furniture, standing in 
the different doorways and studying ef- 
fects from the viewpoint of a fresh ob- 
server. Did the hall weleome, the din- 
ing room cheer? Was the parlor some- 
thing more than a museum? In seeking 
to develop each part, had she neglected 
the unity of the whole? These were the 
questions she asked herself, lingering 
longest in the room she and David were 
to share together. Here she had meant 
to mingle English and Duteh so eun- 
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ningly that it would be impossible to 
separate them. 

The great, comfortable, cane-seated, 
ehintz-backed chairs might have come 
from London or Amsterdam. Broad 
hutch and tall kos stood side by side; 
David’s dressing table with its two deep 
side drawers and shallow one, its elabor- 
ate brass key plates and handles, was of 
English make; her own combination of 
dressing table, serutoire, and swinging 
looking-glass, beveled and framed in 
carving and gilt, came from Holland; 
the large state bedstead, with its carved 
oak columns, tester and headboard, was a 
fine specimen of sixteenth-century English 
household art, but every thread of its fur- 
nishing testified to the patience, the in- 
dustry, the thrift of David’s grandmoth- 
ers and great-grandmothers for genera- 
tions. The clock on the mantel was 
square, with a domed top. It rested on 
lions, and the shields which decorated its 
sides bore the coat of arms of England 
and that of the Netherlands. “When we 
eounted 1525 years.” read the legend at 
its base, “then made me Jacob Zech at 
Prague; it is true.” Betty wound it, and 
set it by the tall Dutch clock in the hall, 
going back and forth between the two 


until she was sure they paced off the 
hours in company, the nervous, agitated 
step of the one tuned to the heavy-footed 


tread of the other. She opened the 
sWinging window, with its small, leaded 
panes and moved the pot of myrtle stand- 
on the sill. 

She could hear the rhythmie beat of the 
hammers of the workmen Jason had left 
to finish the dairy built over the brook 
that ran through the yard. The sound 
added a harmonious note to her solitude 
without eneroaching upon it. The song 
of a bird came also, faintly, at intervals, 
floating across the open space between 
the house and Jason’s young orchard of 
apple and pear and plum trees set out 
before the garden was planted. “That 
must be Dilsey,” thought Betty. So she 
had named the song-sparrow whose nest 
she saved in the spring. The little crea- 
ture came every afternoon to be fed. 

Waiting for the song to be finished, 
Betty opened the window and emptied 
on the sill the erumbs in her luncheon 
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basket. There was a whir of wings across 
the open space, and a little bundle of 
brown feathers dropped onto the sill. 
A small, sauey head was cocked on one 
side and a bright eye glanced inquiringly 
up at the girl in the window. “Help 
yourself,” said Betty hospitably. - Mad- . 
ame Dilsey obeyed without delay, peck- 
ing fastidiously at the erumbs, “Cheep,” 
she said by way of thanks. “What_is 
cheap?” asked Betty. “You are dear, 
Come in, come in,” she said coaxingly. 
Madam Sparrow preened her feathers 
and drew near. She had summered with 
this friendly being, and might do worse 
than winter there; her method of ap- 
proach suggested that she had it under 
consideration. She hopped confidentially 
to the edge of the sill, glanced critically 
about her, and finally with a swoop flew 
straight into the room. 

“When a bird flies into the house, they 
say it portends news of a death,” thought 
Betty, with a pang. “What if David’s 
rescuers arrived too late?” No ill omen 
was apparent in the evolutions of the 
pretty visitor, who fluttered from corner 
to eorner, hovered gaily over the chair 
Betty had called “David’s,’ darted 
through the open window and twinkled 
out of sight. 

The noise of the hammers had ceased. 
Silenee settled down upon the hill. It 
seemed to Betty that she had never known 
it so still, or so lonely. She wondered 
why Jason did not return or send Billy. 
Hark, there was Billy now, yodeling to 
her! No, that was not Billy, nor was it 
Guysbert Ryckman or Jans. None of 
the boys ever yodeled like that. From 
whom did she ever hear so pleading, so 
tender, so insistent a eall, like that of a 
wild bird to its mate, from whom but— 
David! With a recognition which sent 
the warm blood stinging through her 
veins, she sprang to her feet and sent 
back through the open window her an- 
swer to his eall. 

Again came the summons, more plead- 
ing, more tender, more insistent. She 
ran through the hall, through the wide- 
open front door, to the portico, looking 
down upon the forest. In front of it 
stood a group of Indians. There was not 
another human being in sight. 


(To be Concluded.) 
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Soliloquy 


By Clara Belle Thurston 


The camel is an animal 
It’s pretty hard to beat; 

He has a most expansive mouth 
An’ awful funny feet. 


An’ camels---they have great long legs--- 
*Most like my Uncle Jim; 
Only on camels there are four, 
’ An’ only two on him! 


On Christmas an’ Thanksgivin’ day 
They must have lots of fun, 

*Cause camels have three stomachs 
An’ a boy---he’s just got one! 


But when you’ve eaten candy, 
An’ a heap of pie an’ cake, 

Then you're glad you’re not a camel 
*Cause you’ve only got one ache. 
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~ What About the Cat ? 


Transcribed by Sui Sin Far 


Illustrated by George F. Kerr 


HAT about the cat?” 
asked the little-prin- 
Y cess of her eldest 
maid. “It is sitting 
on the sunny side of 
the garden wall, 
watching the butter- 
flies. It meowed for three of the pret- 
tiest to fall into its mouth, and would 
you believe it, that is just what happened. 
A green, a blue, a pink shaded with gold, 
all went down pussy’s red throat.” 
The princess smiled. “What about the 


“ She met one of the chamberlains of the palace” 


eat?” she questioned her second maid. 

“She is seated in your honorable 
father’s chair of state, and your honor- 
able father’s first body slave is seratch- 
ing her back with your father’s own back 
seratcher, made of the purest gold and 
ivory.” 

The princess laughed outright. She 
pattered gracefully into another room. 
There she saw the youngest daughter of 
her foster mother. 

“What about the cat?” she asked for 
the third time. 

“The eat! Oh, she has gone to Shin- 
ku’s duck farm. The ducks love her so 
that when they see her, they swim to 
shore and embrace her with their wings. 
Four of them combined to make a raft 
and she got upon their backs and went 
down stream with them. They met some 
of the ducklings on the way and she 
patted them to death with her paws. 
How the big ducks quacked !” 

“That is a good story,” quoth the prin- 
cess. 

She went into the garden and seeing 
one of the gardeners, said, “What about 
the cat?” 

“Tt is frisking 
somewhere under 
the cherry tree, but 
you would not 
know it if you saw 
it,” replied the 
gardener. 

“Why?” 
the princess, 

“Because, your 
highness, I gave it 
a strong worm por- 
ridge for its din- 
ner, and as soon as 
it ate it, its white 
fur coat became a 
glossy green striped 
with black. It 
looks like a giant 
caterpillar, and all 
the little caterpil- 
lars are going to 
hold a festival to- 
night in its honor.” 
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“Deary me! What a 
great cat!” exclaimed the 
prineess, 

A little further on she 
met one of the chamber- 
lains of the _ palace. 
“What about the cat?” 
she asked, 

“Tt is dancing in the 
ballroom in a dress of 
elegant cobwebs and a 
necklace of pearl rice. 
For partner, she has the 
yellow dragon in the hall, 
come to life, and they 
take such pretty steps 
together that all who be- 
hold them shriek in ee- 
stasy. Three little mice 
hold up her train as she 
dances, and another sits 
perched on the tip of the 
dragon’s curled tail.” 

At this the princess 
quivered like a willow 
tree and was obliged to 
seek her apartments. 
When there, she recov- 
ered herself, and placing 
a blossom on her exqui- 
site eyebrow, commanded 
that all those of whom 
she had inquired eoneern- iad 
ing the eat, should be 
brought before her. 
When they appeared she 
looked at them very se- 
verely and said: 

“You have all told me 
different stories when I 
have asked you ‘What 
about the eat?’ Which of these stories 
is true?” 

No one answered. All trembled and 
paled. 

“They are all untrue,” announeed the 
princess. 

She lifted her arm and there crawled 
out of her sleeve her white cat. It had 
been there all the time. 

Then the courtly chamberlain advanced 
towards her, kotowing three times. 
“Princess,” said he, “would a story be 
a story if it were true? Would you 
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“ There crawled out of her sleeve he: white cat” 


have been as well entertained this morn- 
ing if, instead of our stories, we, your 
unwerthy servants, had simply told you 
that the eat was up your sleeve?” 

The princess lost her severity in hi- 
larity. “Thank you, my dear servants,” 
said she. “I appreciate your desire to 
amuse me.” 

She looked at her cat, thought of all 
it had done and been in the minds of her 
servants, and laughed like a princess 
again and again. 
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**On they came, right toward me ™ 


Too Much Pie 
By Ruth A. Kenneth 


I heard the grown folks talking, 
As I lay in my bed, 

And opened my eyes and listened 
To everything they said. 

It seems there was a circus 
Coming to our town, 

With an elephant, a tiger, 
A bear, and funny clown. 

They said there was a lion 
That kad an awful roar; 

A camel, lots of monkeys, and 
A thousand things or more. 
And then I heard a little noise! 
Though dark, I just did see 

The whole of that big circus 
Coming straight for me! 
On they came, right toward me, 
From where, nobody knows, 
With bands of music playing, 
Horses stepping on my toes. 
They came right through the darkness 
And never touched the floor; 
I didn’t see the lion, 

But I think I heard him roar. 
And then I grew most awful ’fraid, 
Called, “Mother!” With a light 
She seared that horrid big parade 

And put it out of sight. 


Mother Visits School 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


When mother comes to visit school 

The teacher breaks through every rule, 
And hears our lessons out of turn 

And gives us grand new words to learn, 
And I am proud as I ean be 

That mother dear belongs to me. 


She looks so sweet and smiling there 
In teacher’s own especial chair 

That I read louder than the rest 
And march and sing my very best; 
And then, when no one seems to see, 
She throws a tiny kiss to me. 


Then when I stammer or forget, 

My mother’s eyes grow shiny wet; 

But still she smiles and doesn’t care— 
She knows it’s just. because she’s there, 
And all my head is in a whirl 

Because I’m mother’s little girl. 


Bats 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 


I’m not afraid of bats, not I! 

I love to watch them flutter by. 

I think the funny little things 

Are angel mice who’ve earned their wings. 
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cm you guess what Luey had for a 
bisth-day Sift when she was eight years 
old? [twas a big with a gay coat. 

fitthe dolls name™was May and she 
sat ina ==, of her own. All a¢ once Luc 
heard a loud noise, and there came her 


small broth- -er Frank with his new frain 


The cars were jest like ch 
[they ran fast ond hit the doll’ ard 
and down went poor May. Luc cy 
did nof cry. She said, “Please do nof le¢ 
he hit May again. 


frank said he would be a good boy 


and fake care. 


B On the train was a big, 
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Blouse with Dutch Neck 


This blouse may be worn with or without a lace gui The body ond Rochen of the tuuety wings are 
embroidered in satin stitch on Brussels net. This satin stitch should be highly padded before being worked, 
this is the secret of good satin stitch. Four tucks are put in at the shoulder and a few inches only, for 
extra fullness. The seams are all put with lace beading 
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Lingerie Waist With Valenciennes Trimming 


In this waist the Valenciennes all-over lace is basted on top of the material. A piece of very thin crinoline is 
tacked onto the back, so as to keep it in place when it is being embroidered. Around the edge of the lace it 
is first padded, then b hol itched. From the wrong side the crinoline is cut away, then the waist material is 
also cut, and the raw edge is cut close in order that there may be no raveling. On the front and sleeves of the 
waist, festoons of flowers are embroidered 
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A Pretty Blouse Trimmed With Circles of Net 


This charming blouse is trimmed with hand embroidery, Brussels net, and circles of net. These circles, upon 
which roses are embroidered, are the special feature of the waist. There is one circle in front, and one at each 
shoulder seam. The yoke is of Brussels net. The fullness is given through the tucks under the yoke. The 
sleeves are trimmed with tucks, net and embroidery 
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Waist With Panels of Net Inserted 


The front and sleeves of this dainty waist are fairly covered with flowers and foliage done in French embroidery. 
For further decorations there are panels of net inserted in the sleeves and in the front of the waist. The same 
i i hief li and sheerest lawn are all suitable 


of net is used in the yoke. French batiste, silk mull, handkerc’ inen s' 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by Ellen Stan. Stylish and 
practical designs which can be made at home, good seam-allowing patterns 
being furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Drawings by Blanche Letcher 


Nos 247 GH and 248 GH. Afternoon costume of mauve 
French voile. Patterns 10 cents each. See Page 307. In 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 
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braid. Pattern 10 cents. 


Page 308. 
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_Nos 249 GH and 250 G 
Patterns 
suiting. 
Page $07 
size 


Nos 251 GH and 252 GH. Shirt- 
In ordering, be sure to state size 


waist costume of gray linen. Patterns 
10 cents each. See Page 307 for descrip- 


tion. 
wanted 
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In ordering, 


Nos 253 GH and 254 GH. Broadcloth 
coat and skirt of striped worsted. Patterns 
10 cents each. See Page 308. 
be sure to state size wanted 
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See Page 
sure to state size wanted 


Nos 258 GH and 259GH. Three- 


dressing sack and 
cents each. 
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No 260 GH. Girl’s dress of figured 
challis. Pattern 10 cents. See Page 
309. In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted 


255 CH and 256 GH. Plaited 
shirtweist suit of French serge. Pat- 
terns 10 cents each. See Page 308. In 
ordering, be cure to state size wanted 
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No 261 GH. Girl's one-piece jumper 
and circular skirt. Pattern 10 cents. 
See Page 309. In ordering, be sure to 

ize wanted 


No 262 GH. 


A dainty white apron 


for school girls. Pattern 10 cents. See 
Page i 


ering, be sure to state 
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Plarch Fashion Ideas 


Ball dress of white net over pale pink taffeta, veiled 
in chiffon. Ruchings at neck and foot of skirt. Girdle, 
scarf and skirt trimmings of black tulle. Embroidery 
and fringe of rose and silver iridescent beads on white 
net. Silver gauze rose 


Patterns CANNOT be supplied from designs on this 
and the two succeeding pages 


Reception gown of satin striped chiffon 
cloth in golden brown. Jacket of satin. Sleeves 
of plain chiffon cloth. Cuffs and yoke of 
cream lace with gold embroidery 
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Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 


ae 
Matron’s gown of Si, 
satin, with gray fillet lace out! 
with gray soutache braid. White lace 
undersleeves and yoke 
il), ; | 
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House gown of dull blue cloth, trimmed 
with blue and silver braid. Underblouse of 
blue and silver embroidery. Sleeves and 
yoke of finely tucked net 
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Y I's of , trimmed 
sleeves of lace 


Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 
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Our Special Patterns 
Designed for Good Housekeeping 
Readers Exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 
{Refer to drawings on Pages 298-303] 


A waist plain in design, but with suf- 
ficient fullness to hang in soft, pretty 
folds over’ the girdle, is illustrated in 
No 247 GH. The space on the shoul- 
ders and center front is perfectly plain, 
and gives ample opportunity to earry out 
a pretty decoration in the way of ap- 
pliqué or hand embroidery. Lace motifs 
ean also be used with good effect. This 
style waist is adaptable to soft silk, voile 
and marquisette. The yoke and inner 
sleeves are of Valenciennes insertion and 
edging. Waist No 247 GH is eut in 
6 sizes, from 32 to 42 inehes bust mea- 
sure. To make this garment for the 
average person, it will require 514 yards 
of material 24 inches wide, or 35 yards 
of material 36 inches wide. The exact 
quantities for trimming are printed on 
the pattern label. 

A skirt fashioned after No 248 GH is 
adaptable, when made in clearing length, 
for wear with any style coat or jacket. 
This smart design is especially suitable 
for dressy wear. The broad trimming 
band that heads the deep-shaped flounce 
may be trimmed to correspond with the 
waist. A pretty reproduction of this 
design might be made of a soft taffeta 
silk, or if something more serviceable is 
wanted, an albatross, in a dark color, sueh 
as blue or black, would give good wear. 
Skirt No 248 GH has five gores. The 
pattern is cut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. To make this gar- 
ment for the average person it will re- 
quire 1134 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 534 yards of 44-inch wide ma- 
terial. If insertion is used 334 yards 
will be needed. 

As a guimpe under jumper dresses, or 
as a shirtwaist, No 249 GH is equally 
serviceable. Being cut as it is, with only 
one seam under each arm, it requires no 
fitting and is easily made. It is slightly 
full at the neck both back and front, and 
the short, puffed sleeves are gathered into 
a band. This garment will be popular 
for wear with thin summer gowns. Mo- 
tifs of lace, embroidery or rows of lace 
insertion, will make a dainty and effective 
trimming. Waist No 249 GH is eut in 
6 sizes, from 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
To make this garment for the average 


person, it will require 344 yards of ma- 
terial] 24 inches wide, or 1% yards 36 
inches wide. 

Costume No 250 GH is a charming 
design and well suited for street wear 
during the spring. The garment is ex- 
ceedingly simple and easily made, if the 
directions on the pattern are followed 
out. The skirt should be basted together; 
the princesse panel, both back and front, 
must be basted in position to the waist 
line. The side portions of the waist are 
then basted in place according to the 
notches in the pattern, and the belt ar- 
ranged. The dress is then slipped on 
and necessary alterations made. While 
on the figure the upper part of the prin- 
cesse panel is adjusted and pinned to the 
side portions. The garment fastens in- 
visibly on the left side of the front. 
Costume No 250 GH is eut in 6 sizes, 
from 32 to 42 inches bust measure. To 
make the garment for the average per- 
son it will require 1315 yards of material 
24 inches wide, or 744 yards of material 
36 inches wide. 

A smart design, and one that may be 
effectively copied in linen, silk or light- 
weight woolen goods is waist No 251 GH. 
It ean be worn to complete a costume, or 
as a separate waist with odd skirts. At 
each side of the front box plait are three 
outward turning tucks. Arranged on the 
shoulders so as to give the fashionable 
long line from the neck to the arm seye 
are three short tucks of the same width. 
The back has one tuck on each side, and 
the sleeves may be finished in either long 
or elbow length. Waist No 251 GH is 
eut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. To make this garment for the 
average person it will require 43g yards 
of material 24 inches wide, or 3 yards of 
material 36 inches wide. 

The three-piece cireular skirt No 252 
GH is a popular model. The long box 
plait in the front gives length to the 
figure, and tends to make it appear small 
at the waist line. The outer plait on 
each side runs flounce depth, at whieh 
point it is eut and the material so ar- 
ranged that it forms another short plait. 
The back is finished with an under- 
box plait at each side. A skirt made 
after this model will hold its shape, 
and not sag on the sides, as do the 
regulation cireular skirts. Skirt No 
252 GH is cut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. To make this gar- 
ment for the average person it will re- 
quire 9 yards of material 24 inches wide, 
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5% yards of material 36 inches wide, or 
4% yards of 44-inch wide material. 

An especially attractive model is coat 
No 253 GH, and it will be exceedingly 
pretty worn with a separate skirt or as 
a part of a costume. Broadcloth in the 
darker shades of blue or brown will make 
up effectively after this style. Serge, 
silk and mixed coatings are also suitable 
materials to be used in making the gar- 
ment. Either the long or short sleeves 
may be used with good effect, and the 
back of the coat ean be eut off even with 
the front, or left slightly longer. The 
construction of this garment is very sim- 
ple, and not having a eollar, it is par- 
ticularly easy to finish, Coat No 253 
GH is eut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. To make this garment 
for the average person it requires 3% 
yards of material 27 inches wide, or 2% 
yards of material 44 inches wide. 

Especially designed for striped mate- 
rials is skirt No 254 GH. The stripes in 
the long, narrow front panel running 
lengthwise and those of the cireular sides 
being arranged on the bias, give an effect 
that is pleasing and extremely chic. The 
back has the new double inverted box 
plait, which is a pleasing change from 
the regulation plain back. This skirt 
is finished in walking length and is suit- 
able for wear with shirtwaists and with 
a separate coat. Skirt No 254 GH has 
three gores. The pattern is cut in 6 
sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist mea- 
sure. To make the garment for the aver- 
age person it requires 734 yards of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide, or 45% yards of 
material 44 inches wide. 

The yoke effect at the shoulders of 
waist No 255 GH is given by extending 
the back portion. The long tueks in 
the front, extending the full length of 
the waist on either side of the box plait, 
are so arranged that they have the effect 
of a vest. The short tucks at the sleeve 
give the fullness required at that point. 
Whether the pocket is placed on the 
waist is optional, and should depend 
somewhat upon the material employed. 
If heavy cotton vesting or flannel are 
used, the pocket would add style to the 
garment. Waist No 255 GH is cut in 
7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust mea- 
sure. To make this garment for the 
average person it requires 4 yards of 
material 24 inches wide, or 244 yards of 
material 36 inches wide. 

Serge, herring-bone cheviot, panama, 
tailor suiting or mohair, or more dressy 


fabries, such as voile, veiling, cashmere, 
challis, or taffeta silk in the soft weaves 
may be used for skirt No 256 GH. A 
plaited skirt made of some light-weight 
material is always attractive, and the 
design illustrated is exceptionally easy 
to eopy. For tub materials no better 
model ean be selected, for the gores are 
so eut that they will not stretch and 
sag. Skirt No 256 GH has 11 gores. 
The pattern is eut in 6 sizes, from 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. To make 
this garment for the average person it 
requires 1444 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 534 yards of material 44 inches 
wide. 

Made from silk or from light-weight 
woolen or cotton materials, costume No 
257 GH will be effective. This garment 
consists of a plain skirt with a princesse 
panel back and front which extends to the 
shoulders. The style of the dress de- 
pends upon eareful fitting and the ap- 
plication of braid as a trimming. A 
broad, shaped trimming or eollar is used 
as a finish for the inside edge of the 
prineesse waist. The blouse worn under 
this costume should be of a contrasting 
material, and if the yoke is made of a 
lighter material than the dress the effect 
will be pleasing. Costume No 257 GH 
is eut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. To make this garment 
for the average person it requires 10% 
yards of material 24 inches wide, or 44% 
yards of material 44 inches wide. 

It ought to prove a temptation to 
every woman to try and fashion a sack 
like No 258 GH, for it is very plain and 
pretty, and so easily put together. The 
material used was a French ‘flannel with 
the edges buttonhole scalloped; but if 
one wants a more elaborate effect, the 
same design may be copied in Chinese 
or Japanese wash silk. In place of the 
embroidered scallops, as a finish for the 
edges, a narrow frill of chiffon or lace 
edging ean be used. Sack No 258 GH 
is eut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. To make this garment 
for the average person it requires 234 
yards of material 24 inches wide, or 1% 
yards of material 36 inches wide. 

For morning wear with a plain shirt- 
waist or a negligee, skirt No 259 GH is 
most suitable. It should be made from 
a light-weight, serviceable material of a 
dark color. The skirt is finished in 
sweep or round length and has an in- 
verted box plait in the back. The band 
trimming can be dispensed with if pre- 
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ferred. Skirt No 259 GH has five gores. 
The pattern is cut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 
32 inehes waist measure. To make this 
garment for the average person it re- 
quires 10 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 534 yards of material 44 inches 
wide, 

Dress No 260 GH is in mandarin style. 
The guimpe is perfectly plain, made with 
long or short sleeves. The band trim- 
ming on the dress gives opportunity to 
use contrasting colors effectively. The 
original model was of a light echallis with 
a brown figure. The trimming bands 
and belt were of brown taffeta silk sev- 
eral shades darker than that of the figure. 
The waist of this model is perfectly plain 
and the skirt is gathered. The dress 
fastens in the back and is finished with 
a detachable belt. Dress No 260 GH 
is eut in 4 sizes, for girls, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years of age. For the average girl 
8 years of age it requires 454 yards of 
material 24 inches wide, or 234 yards of 
material 36 inches wide. The guimpe 
requires 25g yards of material 24 inches 
-wide, or 13g yards of 36-inch wide ma- 
terial. 

In that the jumper and skirt are in one 
piece, dress No 261 GH is a. most at- 
tractive model. A frock copied from this 
model will be pretty for school wear 
during the spring and summer. Plaid, 
striped or plain gingham will be equally 
effective made after this model, and will 
have the advantage over more elaborate 
models, in that they will launder nicely. 
The applied neck trimming and armhole 
bands must be of a contrasting material; 
for instanee, a plaid gingham ean be 
trimmed with a plain or a plain with 
a plaid. Dress No 261 GH is eut in 4 
sizes, for girls 6, 8, 10 and 12 years of 
age. To make this garment for the aver- 
age girl 8 years of age it requires 4 
yards of material 24 inches wide, or 234 
yards of material 36 inches wide. 

For a young girl design No 262 GH 
makes a dainty apron. It has a seam 
_under each arm and on the shoulders. 
Sheer plaid or plain muslin will be suit- 
able to use for making the garment, and 
the ruffle ean be of embroidered edging or 
plain lawn. Ginghams are pretty if some- 
thing serviceable is wanted. Apron No 
262 GH is eut in 4 sizes, for girls 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years of age. To make the gar- 
ment for a girl 8 years of age it requires 
2% yards of material 27 inches wide, or 
1144 yards of material 36 inches wide. 


Quality Flower Seeds 


By Clarence Moores Weed 


One of the commonest mistakes of 
amateur flower lovers is that of buying 
cheap seeds. The grower of flowers 
should, above all things, have a passion 
for the best, and should not be content 
with anything else. If the seed is poor, 
no amount of eare in culture can redeem 
its defects. 

Try this year to plant better seeds, 
even if you must plant fewer. Do not 
sow so thickly, and consequently save 
some of the usual waste in thinning. A 
China aster full of petals to the center 
is greatly to be preferred to one with 
the center a mass of tubular florets, as 
is so commonly seen. A few large- 
flowered, splendid sweet peas are better 
than a host of small, poor ones. Patron- 
ize reliable seed houses that have repu- 
tations to sustain, and insist on getting 
the best seed the market affords. 

Early sweet peas may very well be 
started in pots and transferred to the 
bed where they ave to blossom. In this 
way several weeks may be gained, as the 
young plants get a good root growth and 
are a few inches high before they are 
taken from the pots. This method is 
now regularly practiced by many com- 
mercial florists for their winter flowering 
sweet peas, saving the benches for other 
flowers while the peas are getting started. 
It is also frequently practiced by intel- 
ligent amateurs for getting the blossoms 
very early out-of-doors. Try the plan 
this year. The last of February plant 
four or five sweet pea seeds in a four- 
inch pot or six in a five-ineh pot and 
place in the cellar window or in a cold 
frame. Do not keep in too warm a 
place, as the young plants need a cool, 
moist soil to get a gocd root growth. 
Then, when the bluebirds are warbling 
their weleome notes and you are planting 
your main crop of sweet peas out-of- 
doors, transfer these from the pots, dis- 
turbing the roots as little as possible. 
They should give you flowers in May. 


CHILDREN’s Books anp REapING, by 
Montrose J. Moses. A thorough study 
of the development of literature for chil- 
dren, and a guide to the best eurreut 
juvenile books. Mitchell Kennerly, New 
York; $1.50 net. 
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Conducted by Linda Hull Larned, Associate Editor 
and Mildred Maddocks, Culinary Editor 


Cheap, Nutritious Meats 


By John R. Meader 


VEN the most nutritious 
foods will frequently fail in 
their purpose if they are 
neither attractive to the eye 
nor pleasing to the palate. 
If the sense of taste could 
be controlled by a man’s 
earning capacity, or the condition of his 
purse, this problem could easily be solved, 
but as long as the appetite craves and 
insists upon having tasty foods, this is 
a quality to which the cook must cater. 
It is in this respect that the service 
of cheap meats has always been attended 
with difficulty. Although it is a simple 
matter to make them tender by pounding 
or scoring them, or by cooking them in 
water to which a little vinegar has been 
added, they are naturally less agreeable 
to the taste than the more eostly euts, for 
it is chiefly owing to this fact that they 
are so much cheaper. At the same time, 
the old adage that makes “necessity the 
mother of invention” is just as true 
today as it has ever been, and though it 
has required much time, and no little 
patience and persistence in experiment- 
ing, these cooks of the poor have finally 
succeeded in devising a system of cook- 
ing by which the so-ealled cheap cuts 
of meat may be made almost, if not quite, 
as appetizing as dishes prepared from 
meats costing two or three times as much 
money. 


So far as the butcher’s meats are eon- 
cerned, the eook who is compelled to 
husband her pennies in procuring food 
for her household usually makes it a 
practice to buy beef. The inferior parts 
of veal or mutton are sometimes used in 
making soup, or the serag end of the 
neck is made into a stew, but, beyond 
this, such meats are not regarded as 
nearly so economical as the inexpensive 
parts of the beef careass. Pork, too, is 
generally held to be beyond the means 
of those who are obliged to economize, 
exceptions being made only in the case 
of the smoked shoulder, or so-called “Cal- 
ifornia ham,” salted pork, and the less 
desirable strips of bacon. For practi- 
eally every purpose, however, beef meets 
all the requirements of the poor. Its 
cheap cuts are more tasty and tender than 
those of lamb, mutton or veal, and as 
experience has proved that beef is not 
only more nutritious, but that it ean 
also be prepared in a greater variety of 
ways, the temptation to buy the other 
meats is pretty generally resisted. 

For the purpose of making stews and 
soups, however, the choice of meats is 
by no means confined exclusively to beef. 
Instead, the housewife purchases any 
meat that is cheap, and, after using it as 
the foundation for the soup, the meat 
itself is separated from all bone and 
gristle, and, properly seasoned, is served 
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as the principal dish at the next day’s 
dinner. In doing this the customary 
method is to piek the flesh from the 
bones, and put it on the fire to simmer 
with an onion, a carrot or two, a tomato 
and a variety of soup herbs. When the 
vegetables have cooked sufficiently, the 
mixture is thickened with a little flour, 
and, having been seasoned to taste with 
pepper and salt, is ready for the table. 

A woman who admits that she fre- 
quently finds it financially impossible to 
procure the necéssary quantity of meat 
to make a stew, is accustomed to provide 
a substitute by cooking some vegetables 
in whatever kind of soup she may have 
left from the dinner of the previous 
day. Thus, she first boils the potatoes 
until they are tender, after which they 
are peeled and sliced. She then puts 
them into a stewpan, with two or three 
sliced onions, a bay leaf and a thin slice 
of salt pork that has been eut into small 
strips. These vegetables are covered with 
the soup, after which they are allowed 
to simmer for an hour or more, by 
which time the gravy has become very 
thick. When appropriately seasoned 
with salt and pepper, the dish bees a 
most satisfactory one. 


Meat and Potato Cakes 


Meat and potato cakes are a common 
dish in the home of the small wage- 
earner, as it has been found that they 
provide an excellent means of disposing 
of the leftovers. To prepare them, the 
meat from the soup pot, or the remains 
of the stew, are chopped fine; an onion, 
also finely minced, is added, a small 
quantity of mashed potatoes, with pep- 
per and salt and any other seasoning 
that taste may dictate, or that is within 
reach of the cook. This mixture is 
then shaped into cakes and fried. 

The housekeepers who make a practice 
of preparing stews or dishes that closely 
resemble them, frequently economize in 
the matter of seasoning by keeping the 
carrots, onions, leeks, bay leaves and other 
-soup vegetables and herbs wrapped in a 
thin muslin bag. When soups, stews 
and such dishes are made, the bag, which 
is attached to a piece of twine, is dropped 
into the pot with the meat, and, when 
it has remained long enough to impart 
the requisite flavor, it is withdrawn, 
dried, and set aside to do duty again 
on the following day. This process is 
usually continued until the “seasoning 
bag” has lost the power to flavor. Care 


must be taken to dry the seasonings im- 
mediately after each using. 

A meat pie made from the leftovers 
from two or three dinners is regarded as 
a great delicacy in many of these house- 
holds where there are good cooks, and if 
all these pies are as tasty as that which 
I was permitted to sample, there is no 
reason why such food should be made 
a subject for complaint. Although the 
pie may be covered with a biseuit erust 
and baked in the oven, like any ordinary 
pie, this cook—a southern woman of 
considerable taste in cooking—preferred 
to prepare it in the form of a pot pie. 
and, accordingly, some extremely light 
dumplings took the place of the crust. 


Meat Pie 


To make the pie she took some scraps 
of beef and mutton; the beef was left 
from a pot roast, the mutton from the 
stew that had been served at dinner on 
the preceding day. These were chopped 
fine and all bones and gristle were re- 
moved. Two small onions, mineed, were 
added, with plenty of pepper and salt 
and a considerable quantity of dried cel- 
ery leaves. A miscellaneous collection 
of vegetables followed, for it is this 
cook’s practice to make use of almost 
everything left in the ice box. There 
were a few peas, about half a cup of 
canned tomato, a small cup of boiled 
rice and two small boiled potatoes, the 
latter being cut into dice before they 
were put into the pot. Over this mixture 
she poured the liquor remaining from the 
mutton stew as well as the gravy from 
the pot roast, thinning them with the 
necessary quantity of boiling water. The 
pot was then covered and the contents 
were left to cook slowly, until it was 
time to add the dumplings. 

Personally, I can testify to the savory 
qualities of this pie, much of the flavor 
of which was due to the celery used in 
seasoning it. As celery is rather a 
eostly luxury, especially in the city, I 
was somewhat surprised that she should 
have so large a quantity on hand, but 
she explained this by saying that she 
purehased a big bag of discarded celery 
tops and dried them in the oven when 
she had a fire for baking or roasting. 

Another means of economy that might 
commend itself to those who eare to try 
the experiment is the use of hog’s liver 
in place of that from the calf. In pre- 
paring this dish, this cook first boiled 
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the liver to extract that strong flavor 
to which many persons might object. 


Fried Liver Cakes 


The meat was then chopped very fine, 
with a slice of fat pork or a couple of 
thin slices of bacon, after which it was 
seasoned with salt, pepper and a little 
sage, and a small quantity of sifted flour 
was stirred into it. Thus prepared, it 
was shaped into flat cakes, and these 
were fried, until they had browned thor- 
oughly, on a_ well-greased_ griddle. 
Cooked in this fashion hog’s liver might 
appeal to the most eaptious palate. 

Corn meal is frequently used by the 
economical cooks among the poor, some- 
times in the form of mush, as a substi- 
tute for the more costly and less nutri- 
tious cereal, sometimes in the form of 
corn bread or pan eakes, and sometimes 
in combination with soups and meats. 
For example, one woman, an_ Irish 
woman, who was “in service” in New 
England prior to her marriage, prides 
herself upon her knowledge of the art of 
making the old-fashioned “Johnny cake,” 
that’ preparation of slightly salted and 
thoroughly sealded corn meal that has 
so long supplied the foundation for the 
celebrated New England breakfast. 


Corn Meal and Meat Loaf 


To use the corn meal with meat, she 
procures about two pounds of soup meat 
with the soup bone, and, after the soup 
has been made, she removes all the meat 
and chops it fine. She then takes about 
a quart of the soup, and, after reducing 
it slightly, she adds sufficient corn meal 
to make a rather thick mush. This meal 
is eooked thoroughly, and, when almost 
done, the chopped meat is added, with salt, 
pepper and two teaspoons of grated on- 
ion, as seasoning. During the remainder 
of the cooking process, she stirs the mix- 
ture frequently to prevent its “catching,” 
and when done, it is poured into a pan 
to harden. It may be served by being 
eut in slices like a veal or beef loaf. 


Veal and Ham Hash 


The dish concerning which this cook 
displays the greatest pride, however, was 
a “hash” which she claims as her own 
invention. It is composed of veal, ham 
and boiled rice, although, sometimes, beef 
is substituted for the veal. To make 
this extremely tasty dish, the meats are 
chopped together until they are quite 
fine. Some of the fat from the ham is 
removed and “tried out” in a frying pan. 
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When sufficient fat has been extracted 
the piece of fat is removed and the meat 
is fried. When about half done the 
rice is added, being broken into tiny 
pieces with a fork. Seasoned with salt, 
pepper and a little powdered celery and 
served with a white sauce made by cook- 
ing flour and water with a little milk, 
the combination has a unique flavor. 
The ham used in making this hash was 
the last remnants of the “California 
ham” that had served as piéce de résist- 
ance at the Sunday dinner, and yet no- 
body could have detected the “cheap” 
quality of the meat. When beef is used, 
in the absence of veal, the flavor of the 
hash is less delieate. Diced or creamed 
potatoes may be used instead of rice. 

As soups are both tasty and “filling,” ~ 
they are often prepared in these house- 
holds, and, as meat is frequently too 
great a luxury to be eaten every day in 
the week, many cooks have discovered 
how to make appetizing and nutritious 
soups without the use of animal flesh. 
In faet, it is by no means unusual to 
find large families making the entire mid- 
day meal upon a savory vegetable soup 
that has eost but a few cents, because 
there is practically no meat in it. 


Vegetable Soup 


Thus, an excellent soup is made with 
carrots, turnips and onions. The vege- 
tables are cut into small pieces and are 
fried in drippings until slightly browned. 
Salt, pepper and sugar are added to taste, 
with just enough water to keep the veg- 
etables from burning. Simmer until they 
are very tender, and, when practically 
of the consistency of pulp, add a little 
flour and enough milk or water to make 
the necessary quantity of soup; season to 
taste once more and serve. 


While these dishes have been selected 
from the favorite recipes of these most 
economical of housewives, it must not be 
supposed that all persons of small in- 
comes are supplied with such well-cooked 
and nourishing food. In too many eases 
the women whose hands are at the house- 
hold helm have but a vague idea of what 
is meant by economy in cookery. In 
faet, success in bearing the burden of 
higher prices depends largely upon the 
individual ability of the woman who has 
the responsibility of spending the money 
for domestic expenses. If all were like 
the housewives from whom these recipes 
lave been procured, the burden would 
be far easier to bear. 
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VI---Emergencies; Preserves 
the Year Around 


ID you notice that suggestion 
\ of Dick’s last night, that he 
would bring home unexpected 
company and surprise us 
some day soon? Well, he 
will, just as soon as he thinks 
we are off our guard; so, in 
order to turn the joke on him, I think 
we had better inspect the emergency 
closet this morning,” said Mrs Thorne, 
as she led the way to a certain cupboard 
in the hall. 

“Here on the top shelves I keep my 
very best preserves, you see,” she pointed 
out to Dolly. “Those I save for great 
occasions, such as a company supper or 
something of the sort. Then on the next 
shelf I have odd glasses of jelly and jam 
on this side, and regular supplies on 
that.” : 

“What in the world do you mean by 
that fine distinction?” asked her sister 
with a laugh. 

“Why, when I deliberately put up cur- 
rant jelly and raspberry jam and grape 
marmalade, all in quantity and in season, 
those are regular things; all the others 
I do a glass at a time, whenever I have 
anything on hand to use up; those are 
odd things, you see. I think I’d better 
spend the greater part of this morning’s 
lesson on them, too, because really they 
are very important. But now see my 
emergency shelf. 

“Here are three cans each of vege- 
tables: peas, string beans green and yel- 
low, corn and tomatoes. The beans will 
do for salads, the corn for a vegetable, 
for fritters, corn custard or something of 
the kind, and the tomatoes for soup or 
_vegetable, just as it happens; the peas 
are really most valuable of all, for they 
will make soup, salad, vegetable, or, with 
mayonnaise and cold meat, will make a 
whole luncheon. 

“Then I have two cans of expensive 
eanned soup; the cheap sorts are not so 
good, and these are delicious, but of 
course they are only to be used in a 
truly great emergeney, when a milk soup 
is out of the question, and we must have 
something. 


Living on a Little 


By Caroline French Benton 
Author of A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl, Margaret’s Saturday Mornings, etc 


“You will laugh at this tin, for with 
a butcher shop close by and a telephone 
in the house you would never think I 
would need canned roast beef, would you? 
But once I was eaught by company at 
dinner time, the meat had not come, the 
telephone would not work, and there was 
nobody to send out; so now I keep one 
can on hand. 

“Then there are two pots of nice cheese, 
a large and a small, and two bottles of 
olives, and a tin of fancy erackers, a can 
of cooked chicken and two cans of un- 
sweetened milk. Supposing I had to 
serve up either a lunch or a dinner at a 
moment’s notice, you see I have every- 
thing here, even to a dessert, for here is 
a package of prepared gelatine, which I 
can get ready in no time.” 

“Two questions, my dear, before we 
leave this niece, smelly spot for the 
kitchen. The first is this: Didn’t all 
these cost a lot of money, and if so, where 
did you get it? Not out of a dollar a 
day, I am sure.” 

“Remember the tin bank on the kitchen 
mantel! Don’t you see me drop in my 
pennies each day when we come in from 
market, and have you not noticed that 
when we have very little to buy any one 
day, I put in all that we do not spend? 
Yesterday we had the meat in the heuse 
for dinner, the left-over mutton from the 
night before, which we were to make into 
a meat pie; then we had half a ean of 
corn for fritters—no expense there; we 
also were to have dried pea soup, and 
we had the peas; and potatoes, of course; 
and I made a nice bread pudding. So 
out of my dollar I bought staples only: 
eggs, a pound of coffee and a bag of 
salt, and I put what was left in my bank 
toward the weekly milk bill, and also 
toward the evil day when I have to buy 
olive oil, a bag of flour, and possibly a 
pound of butter, all at once. You can 
easily see that, managing as we do, buy- 
ing meat but once in two days, as we 
usually do, and dividing each can of veg- 
etable into two meals, or getting cheap 
things, such as carrots and parsnips, we 
have something left nearly every other 
morning. That is, one day we spend all 
our dollar; the next we spend only half 
on fresh food, and the rest goes for 
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staples, or into the tin bank. Of course 
I did not launch extravagantly out and 
supply all the things in my emergency 
closet in one grand outburst; I bought 
them one at a time—a can of beans one 
day, a ean of corn another, and the soups 
about a month apart. Now, when I use 
one I get another and put it in the place 
‘left vaeant, and there I am! I can 
defy the world!” 

“That brings you right up against my 
secondly, my dear. Tell me at once why, 
with this closet at hand and all these good 
things in it, you wrinkled your forehead 
when those two women arrived the other 
morning for lunch, and moaned because 
you had nothing but cheese and celery to 
give them?” 

Mary laughed. “TI’ll tell you why. The 
very last time they came, I did fly to my 
closet, and before they left they ques- 
tioned me so closely that I confessed, and 
actually showed them what I had. Now, 
that sort of thing you ean do onee, but 
not twice, and when they dropped in last 
week—and they are the dropping kind, 
and likely to come to town any day with- 
out notice and demand lunech—I was de- 
termined I would not open that closet 
door, except for my last course, the jam 
I served with the little cakes. But you 
were mistaken when you said I had noth- 
ing but cheese and celery in the house, 
for I did have milk and eggs; I hope to 
have them always, because it’s difficult to 
manage without. That rabbit, you see, 
needed both. 

“Now come out to the kitchen, and 
while I make a cake I'll give you your 
lesson on all-the-year-preserves. When 
summer comes you will be tempted every 
day of your life to buy strawberries and 
raspberries and eurrants and gooseberries 
and grapes and all the rest, and invest in 
pounds of sugar and make dozens and 
dozens of glasses of jelly and jam and 
preserves. Now, mind, I don’t disapprove 
of doing up as many as you can, for they 
are all so much to the good. But what I 
do say is, that they cost a lot if you have 
to buy both fruit and sugar; of course, if 
you live in the country and have berries 
in the garden, that’s another thing; but in 
town they do mount up. 

“But, of course, you have lots of fruit 
on the table in summer, and sometimes 
you have a saucerful left, or perhaps 
some of one kind and some of another; 
then is the auspicious moment! You just 
cook these fruits separately if there is 
enough for a glass of each, but mixed if 
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there is not; one or two glasses will not 
take much sugar, and you can make them 
while you are getting a meal. 

“Then, as the summer goes on, you 
will find a quart or two of cheap blue- 
berries and do those up, for pies in win- 
ter; and when you have watermelon for 
dinner, save the rinds and pickle them. 
When grapes come, you buy what you 
ean, of course, make them into jelly and 
spice them; but, in addition, wateh the 
bottoms of your grape baskets and when 
you find a good handful of loose grapes, 
which are too forlorn to put on the table, 
you hastily make a glass of spiced grapes, 
or grape marmalade. 

“So with those delicious things, pickled 
peaches; buy a quart or two when you 
ean, and do them up. When you use 
them, say for Thanksgiving or some other 
special occasion, keep every drop of the 
vinegar, heat it, drop in quartered apples 
and cook them down, and serve them next 
time, and then use the vinegar once more, 
if there is any left, for every drop is 
good. Perhaps the last time you ean in- 
vest in a pound of prunes; then stew 
them a very little until you ean take 
the stones out of the side and cook them 
in this thick, spiey syrup and you will 
have something truly delicious for a com- 
pany dinner. 

“Crab apples are usually cheap in 
October, and you can make up some in 
jelly and spice some more; that vinegar 
you use, of course, like the peach vine- 
gar. Often you will find hard winter pears 
very cheap; those you make up into pear 
conserve. Peel and chop them, you 
know, and cook them with ginger root, 
sugar and a little lemon. 

“But now remember, and as the sea- 


‘sons go by try and utilize everything 


you ean get cheaply, and turn it into 
something better which will help you 
later on. When you buy the ginger root 
for the pears, get more than you need, 
simmer it until tender, serape it, eut it 
up and boil it in rich sugar syrup until 
it is transparent and delicious, then roll 
it in sugar and put it away to eat with 
bread puddings, rice and ice cream. 
You may ean it with the juice or have 
it erystallized, as you prefer. 

“As the winter comes on, you will 
sometimes find on the street eartloads of 
little whole figs rolled in sugar; wash 
these well, and either preserve them or 
put them into the usual sweet pickle, like 
peaches; also stew them for desserts and 
ecompotes. And sometimes you may find 
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eheap little oranges; those you make up 
into marmalade; the skins yon save, 
dropping them into salted water until 
you have enough; then you simmer them, 
changing the water three times to get 
all the salt out, and when they are soft 
and transparent, take three or four to- 
gether, cut them into fine shreds and 
cook them down in sugar syrup until 
thick; put them on plates, sprinkle with 
sugar and dry in the oven with the door 
open, and you have candied orange peel, 
to put in fruit eake and puddings; lemon 
peels you do in the same way. 

“Often you will have a few apples left 
over, parts of them soft, perhaps one or 
two wormy; cut them up with the peel 
on and the good cores left in and stew 
them down; put them in a salt bag and 
hang it up over night, and the next 
day measure the juice, take half as much 
sugar, and after boiling the juice about 
five minutes for a small quantity, put in 
the sugar, let it boil up well once, and 
you will have a glass, or perhaps two, of 
niece apple jelly. 

“Then some day you will buy cran- 
berries; if they are cheap, get an extra 
quart, chop them up, sweeten well and 
put them on to cook with a handful of 
raisins and the pulp of an orange; when 
it is thick put it in glasses, for it is that 
good thing, cranberry conserve, to be 
eaten with meats.” 

“T suppose your idea is that when you 
use up one glass of jelly or jam you must 
make another to take its place, just as 
you buy a can of tomatoes when you use 
the first one.” 

“Exactly; make up a little every chance 
you have; keep the paraffin from one 
glass, wash it, melt it and pour it over 
another, and so on, ad infinitum.” 

“And you have these things at dinner, 
and eat up what is left at luncheon?” 

“Not exactly; the way I do is this: 
When I feel my dinner is not quite up to 
the ideal, I put on a glass of jelly or 
something spiced; but I always keep in 
mind the times when I'll be saving of 
eggs; then is when fruit comes in, for 
you may have one day a meat pie, let 
us say, and save part of the paste; the 
next day you put a can of blueberries in 
a deep dish, cover with a thin crust, and 
you have a nice dessert without any out- 
lay of money at the time. Or, you may 
make some tart shells from a leftover, fill 
them with jam, and there you are, once 
more! Or, when you bake a cake, you 
may pour a very little of the batter into 


two or three little tins, and while they 
are freshly baked eut them open at the 
side, take out part of the erumb (save 
that for the next bread pudding), put 
a spoonful of jam or of preserve in the 
middle, press on the top, cover all with 
icing made by stirring confectioner’s 
sugar into cold water, and there is a 
really delicious dessert. Or, when an- 
other day you ean spare a little cake bat- 
ter without serious difficulty, bake two 
small layers the size of a saucer, put 
jam between and serve with a little eus- 
tard, or cream, or the juice of the fruit, 
and eall it Washington pie.” 

“And are you really infallible? Do 
you never make a miscalculation and 
run over your allowance?” 

“Yes, sometimes I do, deliberately; 
when I have company to dinner, for 
instanee, but I make it up later on. Of 
course, after six years’ experience, I would 
be ashamed to overrun by accident.” 


Fish Food for Lent 
By Sada Ballard 


Codfish freshened and flaked at home 
is favored in my family above that which 
is purchased already shredded, but that 
is simply a matter of taste, and the 
shredded codfish can be used if preferred. 
The best codfish is of a rich, creamy 
color, in thiek, moist pieces, instead of 
being white, shining and dry from too 
much salt. Prepared in suitable ways. it 
is equally nice for breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner or supper. 


Codfish and Eggs 


To each cup of flaked and freshened 
fish, add two well-beaten eggs; season 
with pepper, and salt if needed; drop by 
tablespoons into hot fat and fry until 
brown. 

Codfish Croquettes 

To one eup of flaked and freshened 
fish add two eups of bread crumbs whieh 
have been moistened with hot milk; mash 
together, mix in a beaten egg, season with 
salt and pepper, form into flat croquettes 
and fry. 

Codfish Fritters 

To three well-beaten eggs, add one cup 
of flaked and freshened fish; make this 
into a batter with one-half cup of flour, 
in which has been sifted one-half teaspoon 
each of baking powder and salt. Cook 
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by dropping tablespoons of the mixture 
into hot fat. 


Baked Codfish Hash 

To each cup of finely flaked and fresh- 
ened codfish allow two eups of chopped 
cold potatoes; mix in two tablespoons of 
melted butter and one eup of milk; pack 
in a buttered pan, cover and bake thirty 
minutes. 


Fried Salt Codfish 

Cut the fish in squares and soak in eold 
water overnight; dry on a cloth and dip 
each square in beaten egg, to which has 
been added one tablespoon of cream; roll 
the fish in flour and fry a golden brown 
in hot fat. 


Codfish Chowder 

Brown one cup of finely minced salt 
pork and place it in the chowder kettle; 
add a layer of sliced raw potatoes with 
a seasoning of salt and pepper, a layer 
of flaked and freshened codfish, a layer 
of broken milk crackers sprinkled over 
with bits of butter, and lastly another 
layer of fish; pour on enough milk to 
eover and cook slowly until the potatoes 
are done; add a little more milk before 
serving, if necessary. 
Escalloped Codfish 

Into a well-buttered baking pan place 
layers of flaked and freshened fish and 
boiled rice or macaroni; season each layer 
with salt, pepper and plenty of butter; 
pour over enough milk to cover, then add 
a sprinkling of bread erumbs with sev- 
eral bits of butter on the top. Bake 
slowly until nicely browned. 


The Pungent Pimento 


By Jane Hegner 


Many housekeepers are unfamiliar with 
the savory and brilliant sweet Spanish 
peppers or pimentos. These are more 
juicy and richer than the ordinary sweet 
green peppers, while their vivid color 
lends an attractiveness to any dish. 
They may be procured at any large gro- 
cery store, in cans, and cost from ten to 
twenty cents. The contents of a ean if 
placed in a glass jar, will keep safely 
in an ice box for over a week, so that 
there need be no waste. A bit of pimento 
added to soups or stews makes a refresh- 
ing change in our menu. One-third eup 
of chopped pimento may be added to the 
usual Welsh rabbit recipe. 


Pimento Timbales 
Decorate the sides of the timbale molds 
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with pimentos, eut in faney shapes. 
Make a mixture of three-fourths cup of 
milk, two eggs slightly beaten, three salt- 
spoons of salt and a few drops of onion 
juice. After filling the molds with this, 
set them in a baking pan partly filled 
with hot water and let them steam in the 
oven until the eustard is firm. While 
still hot remove to a plate and pour 
around each timbale an ordinary cream 
sauce, made of milk, butter and thicken- 
ing. 


Pimento Omelet 


To the beaten yolks of two eggs add 
two tablespoons of water, three salt- 
spoons of salt, one-fourth saltspoon of 
pepper and two teaspoons of flour. Fold 
in gently the beaten whites and turn the 


. mixture into a warm, buttered frying pan 


or chafing dish. Cook, covered, over a 
moderate fire. When the bottom is 
brown, spread lightly over the top the 
following heated sauce; then turn omelet, 
remove to platter and pour the remainder 
of sauce around the edge. 


Sauce for Omelet 


In a small, round-bottomed saucepan 
place one tablespoon of butter; when 
melted add two teaspoons of flour. 
Cook one-half minute and then add one 
cup of chopped tomatoes, two tablespoons 
of chopped pimento, one teaspoon of 
scraped onion and one whole clove. Let 
boil two minutes. 


Pimento Patties 


These are suitable for home luncheon 
or for pienies. Line six small patty pans 
with a rich pieerust. Fill with the fol- 
lowing mixture: One generous eup of 
chopped chicken or veal, moistened with 
a sauce made by melting two teaspoons 
of butter and adding two teaspoons of 
flour, one-half eunp of stock, one-half 
eup of eream or milk, two tablespoons of 
chopped pimento, one tablespoon of 
chopped celery and one-half teaspoon of 
salt. Cover top with a erust, making the 
edges firm. Bake in a hot oven. 


Pimento Sandwiches 


To one-fourth pound of soft cream 
cheese add one teaspoon of chopped 
chives, one saltspoon of mixed mustard 
and two tablespoons of minced pimento. 
Add cream and beat until soft and 
creamy. Spread between thin slices of 
buttered bread. 
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With the Fireless Cooker 


By Linda Hull Larned 


Y FIRELESS cooker has 
become a valuable mem- 
ber of the working force 
of my household. In 
fact, it has responded 
to our needs so quickly 

E and so eapably that we 

almost feel that it is human, and now, 

often, we call it “she.” 

The cooker saves time and worry, for 
while things are cooking you do not 
have to watch them to prevent their burn- 
ing or to see if they are done. The 
cooker rarely overdoes its part, even 
though the contents be forgotten for 
several hours. It saves fuel and an over- 
heated kitchen, and it reduces the butch- 
er’s bill, because in using it one does not 
buy so many chops and roasts and steaks, 
which are all expensive. Cheaper euts of 
meat may be used to advantage. More- 
over, it is certainly a most helpful com- 
panion for the working woman, the one 
who goes out to business every day. She 
may cook her entire dinner while getting 
her breakfast; and last, but far from 
least, it will help to solve the great prob- 
lem of who shall do the cooking, for if 
the housekeeper will only learn how, the 
greater part of the burden may rest upon 
the fireless cooker. 

An important detail in using the fire- 
less cooker is the amount of water to be 
used in the large kettles. When the in- 
ner pail is used, the water in the kettle 
surrounding it should be about two inches 
below the top of the pail, else, when 
briskly boiling, it might “boil in;” when 
using the steamer basin, the same precau- 
tion is neeessary. It must be remembered 
that water does not evaporate in the 
cooker, so the amount to be put on the 
food to be cooked should be just enough 
to cover, or what is required for gravy. 

The following recipes are reliable; they 
are the result of experiments, adapting 
ordinary recipes to the peculiar needs of 
fireless cooking 


Boiled Dinner 


The rump piece of beef selected was 
only slightly corned, as too much corning 
renders the best beef tough. It was 
bought the day before it was needed, and 
early in the morning it was put in one 


of the large kettles, well covered with 
cold water and allowed to boil about fif- 
teen minutes. It was then put in the 
cooker (this was at nine o’clock), and at 
two o’clock potatoes, onions and turnips 
were prepared and placed in the various 
receptacles belonging to the other ket- 
tle: a wire basket, an enameled basin and 
a shallow enameled pan that rests on top 
of the basin. The onions and turnips, with 
salt for seasoning, were put in the bottom 
of the wire basket to boil, and the potatoes, 
dusted with salt, were placed in the basin 
to steam. One other vegetable, or even 
a pudding, could have been put in the 
pan on top, also to steam, had we had 
the forethought to prepare it. While 
these vegetables were boiling the kettle 
containing the beef was again placed on 
the stove to boil ‘its contents. After 
fifteen minutes’ further brisk boiling of 
the meat, the two kettles were ready to 
be put into the cooker together. The din- 
ner, all except the dessert and soup, was 
then left to take care of itself, 

As the dessert was a cold one, prepared 
in the morning, and the soup all ready to 
be reheated at the last moment, the 
kitehen was left to its own devices until 
time for serving the dinner. It was a 
simple matter for the housekeeper to don 
a big apron over her afternoon dress, 
open the box and take out the dinner. It 
was found to be perfectly cooked: the 
meat tender and juicy, the vegetables 
done to a turn and all of a delicious 
flavor; but, best of all, there were no 
odors whatever, save those that were ac- 
ceptable to a hungry family. 


Soup Stock 


The day before the soup was to be used 
a soup bone was put in the kettle in 
eold water, and when briskly boiling, put 
into the box. This was done in the morn- 
ing. Towards night it was taken out 
and put immediately over the fire, and 
salt and a soup bouquet of herbs and 
seasonings were put in. After ten min- 
utes boiling, the kettle was put back into 
the box to be left until morning. It was 
then taken out, the soup was strained, 
and, when cold, the fat was skimmed off. 
About two o’clock some of the jellied 
stock was put into the small pail; car- 
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rots, turnips, beets, celery, omions and 
potatoes all eut into dice were put into 
the stock. When boiling, the pail was 
plunged into the kettle of boiling water, 
the eover put on, and when the water was 
again briskly boiling the whole was put 
into the cooker, not to be taken out until 
dinner time, when the soup was found to 
be quite hot enough to be sent directly 
to the table. 


Irish Stew 

This was made of lamb, cooked a few 
hours first in the cooker, then cooked with 
the vegetables on the range, and again 
put in the cooker. The lamb, eut in 
pieces, was put into boiling water at ten 
o'clock, reheated at two o’elock and taken 
out just before six. The meat and vege- 
tables were then skimmed out onto a hot 
platter, the gravy thickened and dump- 
lings were made. The vegetables used 
were onions, carrots, turnips and pota- 
toes, all eut in rather large dice, and there 
were about two cups. The amount of 
water used was just enough to cover the 
meat, and this made a rich gravy. The 


gravy was thickened with two teaspoons 
of flour, rubbed smooth in two or three 
tablespoons of water and allowed to sim- 


mer while the dumplings were being pre- 
pared. The dumplings were made thus: 
One cup of flour, one and one-half tea- 
spoons of baking powder, one tablespoon 
of melted butter and enough milk to make 
a thick batter. They were just soft 
enough to be dropped from a spoon into 
the gravy, and were cooked about five 
minutes. 


Beef a@ la Mode 

Five pounds of round of beef, larded, 
were used. Cook this in a spider, searing 
it all over quickly in the fat from a 
quarter of a pound of pork eut in slices 
with two onions, one carrot eut in dice, 
four cloves, two peppercorns and a bay 
leaf. Cook this ten minutes, then trans- 
fer the whole contents of the spider to 
the kettle, cover with three pints of boil- 
ing water; when boiling put on cover, 
and after five minutes put quickly into 
the cooker. At one or two o’clock take 
the kettle from box and let its contents 
boil on the stove fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, adding one teaspoon of salt and a 
dash of pepper. Return kettle to box, 
and fifteen minutes before dinner, take 
meat out onto a hot platter and boil the 
gravy in the kettle, keeping the meat hot 
meanwhile. Now skim the fat from the 
gravy, strain it into a boat and serve 
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with the meat. There should be enough 
gravy to cover whatever is left of the 
meat, as it comes from the table, for this 
leftover is very good served cold, eut in 
slices for the next day’s luncheon, espe- 
cially if the meat be cooled in the bath 
of gravy. 
Corned Beef Tongue 

A slightly corned beef tongue may be 
cooked all day and night, then reheated 
to serve for dinner at night. Skim care- 
fully and use with a hot tomato sauce. 
While making the sauce, the tongue may 
be put in a hot oven and then sliced for 
serving. 


Fricasseed Chicken 


The chicken is eut up and each piece 
sautéd in a little butter. Then it is cov- 
ered with boiling water and put into the 
large kettle of the cooker, and after it 
has boiled ten minutes it is put in the 
box. This should be done about twelve 
o’clock for a six-o’clock dinner. If the 
chicken seems at all tough it should be 
taken up at three or four o’eclock and 
boiled on the stove ten or fifteen minutes, 
then returned to the box until dinner 
time. When ready to serve it is again 
put on the stove just long enough to 
thicken the gravy. The seasoning is put 
in at the second cooking. 

Boiled Ham 

A ham weighing six pounds was put 
in the kettle at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. It was well covered with cold water 
and allowed to boil briskly fifteen min- 
utes, then was put in the cooker. The 
wooden cover should always be put on the 
kettle when its contents begin to boil, 
and not removed until the kettle is taken 
out of the box. The transit from stove 
to box must be as rapid as possible and 
the cover must be put down quickly. At 
two o’clock the kettle was taken out and 
put on the stove for another fifteen min- 
utes of boiling, and at this time a few 
cloves, two or three peppereorns and a 
bay leaf were put in for seasoning. At 
five-thirty the ham was taken out, put 
in a pan, the fat side up, well sprinkled 
with fine bread crumbs, stuck full of 
cloves and, with a slight dusting of sugar, 
baked in a hot oven until quite brown. 


Boiled Fish 


Twe pounds of halibut were rolled 
in a piece of wet cheese cloth, dredged 
lightly with flour. Just enough water 
was put into one of the kettles to cover 
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the fish, and when it was nearly boiling, 
the fish was put in, resting on the rack 
in the bottom of the kettle. Three ta- 
blespoons of vinegar, one of salt and two 
or three peppereorns were put in, the 
cover put on and, when the water was 
boiling, the kettle was hurried into the 
box and the cover put down. This was 
done at two o'clock; at six o’elock a 
sauce was made, the fish taken out, the 
skin removed, and the water was drained 
off, when it was found to be quite hot 
enough to serve. The sauee was made 
as follows: Two tablespoons of butier 
in a saucepan, three tablespoons of flour, 
then one and one-half eups of hot milk, 
and when boiling one tablespoon of 
minced parsley, one of capers, one-half 
teaspoon of salt, a dash of pepper, the 
yolks of two hard-cooked eggs, chopped, 
and the whites of the eggs in rings. This, 
when boiling hot and thoroughly beaten 
with a whip, was poured over the fish. 
(To be continued) 


A Laxative Diet 


“We do not need to take a luncheon; 
’tis only a day’s trip, and I have plenty 
of sweet chocolate.” This is by no means 
an uncommon provision, especially against 
railway pangs of hunger. Chocolate is 
convenient, nutritious and dainty, and its 
occasional use can do no harm, But 
there is a danger often overlooked, Anal- 
ysis shows a cake of sweet chocolate 
to contain an average of 13 per cent pro- 
teid, 49 per cent fat and 30 per cent 
stareh and sugar. Surely nothing could 
be more valuable as a food. A second 
glanee shows, however, that there is ab- 
solutely no fibrous material and only 6 
per cent water. In other words, 92 per 
eent of the chocolate is eapable of fur- 
nishing heat or energy, or of building 
tissue. Continued use of any food so 
concentrated will, in time, hinder the 
performance of the normal funetions of 
the body. 

A eake of chocolate, if eaten with a 
slice of graham or rye bread or with 
oatmeal crackers, has no such disadvan- 
tage. For, in addition to nearly 50 per 
eent of water, these breads contain an 
average of about 1 per cent of indigest- 
ible fibrous material, which is of dis- 
tinct mechanical service to the system. 

By no means discontinue the use of 
concentrated foods; when used with judg- 
ment and properly balanced, they are val- 
uable. Cheese is difficult of digestion 


because of its concentration. Used with 
plenty of black bread, as the Europeans 
eat it, cheese is healthful as well as nu- 
tritious. Moreover, the chocolate or 
cheese, or any other highly concentrated 
food, will “go much further.” It is dif- 
ficult, indeed nearly impossible, to sat- 
isfy hunger with such foods without 
furnishing more actual food material than 
the body needs or can cope with, at one 
time. 

But while the free use of concentrated 
foods is a common eause of the prevalent 
disorder, chronie constipation, it is by 
no means the only one. The sedentary 
life many Americans lead, without suf- 
ficient regular ‘exercise, and the neglect 
to drink an abundance of water, furnish 
conditions sufficient to start the trouble- 
some disorder. For this condition proper 
diet is the only effectual and lasting rem- 
edy. The best physicians agree that med- 
ication is of only temporary assistance. 

It is commonly known that the coarse 
breads are useful laxatives, but, further, 
they are best when used intermittently. 
It is a eurious fact that most palates tire 
of them sooner or later; therefore serve 
them every other day, or at one meal a 
day, and at the same time use a variety. 
There is difficulty in baking them satis- 
factorily, because coarse meal is a poor 
conductor of heat. A hard, flinty erust 
often accompanies a properly baked 
crumb, while the appetizing crust results 
in an underdone erumb. Allow more 
time for baking coarse breads, and have 
the oven of moderate heat. 

Bear in mind that the eure of any ab- 
normal condition by diet alone takes time, 
and do not be discouraged if results do 
not follow immediately on change of 
diet. The preventive value of proper diet 
cannot be overestimated. Individuality 
must be studied, for most people show a 
marked leaning toward one or more 
foods. In sueh a ease, this idiosynerasy 
should govern the use of the food in ques- 
tion. For example, if strawberries cause 
indigestion, discontinue their use even 
though they be found in the list of 
healthful fruits. 

In general, plan to use fruits and green 
vegetables freely in their seasons. To- 
matoes and spinach have a special value, 
which is not destroyed by canning. 
Spanish onions, if plain boiled, lettuce, 
asparagus, salsify, cabbage and celery 
furnish a choice, at varying prices, 
throughout the year. Gingerbread and 
the old-fashioned eombination of bread 
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and molasses or honey are useful, espe- 
cially with children. The modern syrup 
product cannot be substituted, however. 
Black eoffee and grape juice are both lax- 
ative. 

Of the fruits, figs, blackberries, straw- 
berries, huekleberries, blueberries, and 
grapes without seeds, are of mechanical 
assistance; but the laxative action of 
apples, pears, peaches, oranges, grape- 
fruit, cherries, prunes and plums is due 
to a distinct chemical action. Fruits, 
when used for this purpose, are of most 
service taken before breakfast and with 
little sugar. If simply stewed, with only 
sugar enough to flavor, they do not lose 
in value, but when preserved with much 
sugar they are absolutely valueless. | 

A severe ease of chronic constipation 
should avoid eggs and milk in quantity, 
sweets, pastry, starchy puddings like rice 
and sago, fried foods, gravies, sauces, 
curries, condiments, pickles and tea. Con- 
sistent diet, with an abundance of pure 
water, taken at night and in the early 


‘morning, as well as with meals, is a safe 


and, in time, certain cure. 

Recipes for appetizing dishes of dis- 
tinet, dietetic value in this condition are 
given below. They are the results of ex- 
periments by a dietitian and a trained 
nurse: 


Bran Porridge 


Place in the upper part of the double 
boiler one pint of boiling water, adding 
one teaspoon of salt; stir in one-half 
cup each of bran and oatmeal; watch it 
to see if more water is needed and stir it 
oceasionally while cooking, three hours. 
Half an hour before it is served add a 
small eup of chopped dates. V. L. 


Bran Gems 


This recipe calls for one egg, one table- 
spoon of butter, melted, two tablespoons 
of. sugar, one cup of sweet milk, one cup 
of whole wheat flour, two cups of bran, 
three teaspoons of baking powder and 
one-half teaspoon of salt; beat the batter 
steadily for five minutes, until the mix- 
ture is full of bubbles, and bake in but- 
tered gem pans in a hot oven. A 
delicious hot dessert results from adding 
to the batter a small eup of eurrants and 
chopped raisins, and serving with a hot 
liquid sauce, flavored with lemon juice 
and nutmeg. V. L. 


Bran Bread 


The ingredients for two small loaves 
are: One cup of graham flour, two cups 


of bran, three-quarters of a cake of com- 
pressed yeast, one tablespoon each of 
butter and lard, a small eup of milk and 
one-half teaspoon of salt. Dissolve the 
yeast in a half cup of warm water, add- 
ing the milk, the salt and one-half the 
bran and flour, stir well and turn into 
a warm pan, allowing it to raise for 
about an hour; then mold, using the re- 
mainder of the flour, together with the 
melted shortening. After forming in 
two small loaves, let it rise again until 
about doubled in size and bake in a 
moderate oven forty-five minutes. V. L. 


Bran and Maple Biscuits 


Rub into one and one-half cups of 
bran, mixed with the same quantity of 
whole wheat flour, three teaspoons of 
baking powder, one teaspoon each of 
salt and sugar and three tablespoons of 
shortening; moisten with sufficient milk 
to form a soft dough. Roll out on the 
bread board to half an inch in thick- 
ness, cutting in three-inch eireles. Brush 
over with melted butter, dredging thickly 
with crushed maple sugar and a little 
powdered cinnamon and fold over in 
turnover form. Bake about twenty min- 
utes in a hot oven. V. L. 


Jack Horner Bran Cookies 

These are invariably relished by chil- 
dren and are excellent for school lun- 
cheons or the nursery supper. Cream 
one-half cup of butter with one eup of 
moist brown sugar, adding, in the order 
mentioned, two tablespoons of cream, two 
well-beaten eggs, two and one-half cups 
of bran, two teaspoons of baking powder 
and sifted flour enough to roll out; 
sprinkle the cookies with grated nutmeg 
and granulated sugar. Place them not 
too closely together in the pans, as they 
spread a good deal in baking. Bake in 
a hot oven. V. L. 


Parisian Sweets 


Chop or grind together one pound of 
figs, one pound of dates and one cup of 
English walnuts. Mix thoroughly and 
roll into balls the size of a marble. A 
few senna leaves mixed in will not be 
detected, and will render the sweets more 
laxative. D. 


ORANGE MARMALADE gives a pleasant 
zest to a mixed fruit punch. At a yellow 
luncheon recently, orange marmalade 
sprinkled with shreds of blanched almond 
formed an. effective garnish for vanilla 
ice cream. L, T. 
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Before Oyster Vacation 


By Anne Warner 


The old saw, “He was a bold man who 
first ate an oyster,” might be modernized 
into, “He is a rash man who ever eats 
a raw oyster.” Cooked ones, I believe, 
are not under the ban, so they are still 
interesting and “at home” until May 
first. 


Oyster Filling for Patés 


In making oyster filling for patés, 
season, for’ a change, with a little eurry 
powder, instead of the everlasting “pineh 
of mace;” or add to the mixture half a 
cup of cépes, soaked overnight and 
drained. To be sure there’s not much 
flavor to them, but neither is there to 
the canned mushrooms, which are chiefly 
useful as additions to bulk and appear- 
ance—if we will be honest about it. 


Fried Oysters 


Some of the changes to be rung on 
frying the popular bivalve are to dip 
them in mayonnaise before rolling in 
equal parts of extremely fine bread 
erumbs and flour. These are delicious, 
but, of course, they spatter the fat. Fried 
sprigs of parsley make an acceptable 
garnish. Another way is to marinate 
drained oysters in lemon juice, melted 
butter and pepper sauce, turning the oys- 
ters in the bath oceasionally; then roll 
in bread dust, egg and milk mixed, bread 
dust again before plunging into the ket- 
tle. A eombination of half fine crumbs 
and half finely chopped crab meat salted 
and peppered is an appetizing innova- 
tion. The oysters are rolled twice in 
this, a seasoned, light egg batter be- 
tween, and sautéd in butter in a very hot 
pan. Before dipping, press gently and 
wipe dry; but after covering with any 
mixture do not squeeze with the hands 
nor pile one upon another. Oysters ean 
stand in a cold place an hour before fry- 
ing, if necessary, but not at all after- 
ward, if they are to be at their best. 


Oyster Shortcake 


A good supper dish is this oyster short- 
eake: Make a rich, light, baking pow- 
der biscuit dough and bake in a layer 
cake tin. Split and butter when it comes 
from the oven. Seald the strained liquor 
from the oysters. Make a white sauce in 
the usual way, using two tablespoons 
each of flour and butter to one and one- 
half cups of sealded milk. Add the oys- 


ters to the hot broth and cook until the 
edges curl; skim, season with a tablespoon 
of butter, salt and cayenne to taste; take 
out the oysters and lay on the halves of 
shorteake. Blend the sauce and liquor 
and pour over when putting ‘together. 
Sprinkle with minced parsley. Keep hot. 
Broiled Oysters. 

For broiling, everything is made easy 
if the oysters are large and one uses an 
oiled broiler, made for the purpose—one 
with the wires very near together. Wipe 
oysters dry, dip in melted butter and roll 
in fine, seasoned crumbs before cooking. 
Turn often and have a clear fire. Gar- 
nish with lemon. 


.Panned Oysters 


To pan, cover small squares of toast 
with oysters seasoned to taste. Sprinkle 
with parsley—cheese, too, if you like the 
combination. Bake, covered, in a pip- 
ing oven. 

Escalloped Oysters 

Esealloped oysters are certainly no 
longer fashionable. Properly prepared, 
the dish should never be out of favor, 
but, like suecotash, it needs care to make 
it attractive. Get a pint of fine oysters, 
wash each one in a small amount of 
water and drain. In remembrance of 
the last time vou bit into a piece of shell, 
I adjure you to seek for them at this 
stage. Mix a eup of stale bread erumbs 
(erackerites to the contrary notwith- 
standing) and a third of a eup of melted 
butter, salt and pepper only for seasou- 
ing. Butter one or two very shallow 
dishes—an earthen pie plate does quite 
well—put in a single layer of oysters and 
cover with part of the prepared crumbs; 
then the second layer of oysters and re- 
maining crumbs: two deep—no more. 
Wet with the liquor, which has been 
strained, heated and skimmed. When 
baked to a rich brown the seallop should 
be moist, but not wet, and not even sug- 
gest a poultice. Made in saucers and 
served individually, they have the same 
pleasing effect that all mixtures do—an 
added daintiness. 

And, with oysters, don’t forget the 
celery, or olives, or cress, or cold-slaw, 
or—whatever. 


Tue Skin of a fowl is made to 
repel attacks and the outside is tougher 
than the inside. It follows, then, that it 
is easier, when sewing up the skin, to sew 
from the inside, outward. H. M. 
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Saving Without Sacrifice 


By a Housekeeper 


We were three healthy people—the 
breadwinner, the housekeeper and a 
lively girl of ten. Our income being un- 
expectedly and very materially redueed, 
it was absolutely necessary to eut our 
table expenses, never extravagant, to the 
lowest point c@mpatible with health and 
efficiency. 

I set my wits at work on the problem. 

Eight weeks later the breadwinner, who 
had noticed no startling change in the 
daily menus, asked where I was econo- 
mizing. 
- How was it done? First, by exercis- 
ing the greatest care in buying, and buy- 
ing at the right place. I was fortunate 
enough to find a cash market, where good, 
small roasts could be bought at a reason- 
able price. 

Seeond, by constant attention to the 
prevention of the smallest waste of 
cooked or uncooked food. 

Third, by varying as much as possible 
the flavor and appearance of those meats 
or vegetables which of necessity were 
served on several consecutive days. 

We eat little meat except beef, lamb, 
an oceasional fowl and a little bacon, 
but every ounce is made to yield its ut- 
termost. Once a week, at least, we have 
a roast, rolled rib of beef or leg of lamb. 
Either furnishes material for four din- 
ners: one hot, one ecold-sliced and two 
from a large variety of made dishes. 

Sometimes the quantity for the fourth 
will be a little seant, in which case a 
specially hearty vegetable besides pota- 
toes or soup and a hearty dessert will 
make the meal ample. 

Besides the four dinners a roast fur- 
nishes one or more soups and_ the 
foundation for several breakfasts and lun- 
cheons. When lamb is high the fore- 
quarter takes the plaee of the leg. 

There are many delicious dishes to be 
made from the cheapest cuts, if one is 
eareful about sauces and_ seasonings. 
Lentils, dried peas, beans, fish, eggs, 
when cheap enough, all help vary the 
menus, 

Fruit and vegetables are diffieult to af- 
ford on a small income, but they are a 
necessity in this family. Apples serve 
most satisfactorily while they last, though 
I vary them with dates or bananas for 
Sunday. And apples themselves ean be 
used in so many ways that we seldom tire 
of them. 
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We began to buy less milk than for- 
merly. As it seemed unwise to deprive 
the breadwinner and the girl of their 
usual glass of milk at bedtime, I tried 
using water in place of milk in cooking 
whenever possible. I discovered that de- 
licious gems could be made without milk 
or eggs, and baked either in iron gem 
pans or tin muffin pans. Any good gem 
or muffin recipe may be used if the 
amount of baking powder is doubled, 
enough water added to make up for the 
bulk of the egg, and if the oven is hot. 
A combination of one part corn meal or 
graham to three parts of white flour is 
a very delicious one. 

I also discovered that delicious “corn 
oysters” could be made without eggs or 
milk by using flour, baking powder and 
water. Try a bit first to see if the con- 
sisteney is right. A little melted butter 
stirred in improves them. 

I also evolved a light, delicate, white 
cake without eggs or milk, which, with a 
boiled cocoa frosting, was very good for 
luncheon or tea. Later I found several 
eggless recipes which proved to be re- 
liable. I never use a whole egg if half 
an egg will suffice. It seems better to 
use them to serve as an integral part 
of a meal, in omelets, creamed or stuffed 
eges or egg salad. 

T even saved the water in which pared 
potatoes or macaroni had been boiled: the 
former to use in mixing bread or muffins, 
the latter in soups, or as wetting for a 
savory rechauffé of chopped meat, cold 
rice and a spoonful of creamed egg (left- 
over), which, delicately seasoned and 
served on rounds of egg toast, never went 
begging. Lacking eggs, plain, buttered 
toast was not to be despised. 

The butter was closely looked after. 
Any left on the plates which was free 
from erumbs was put in a dish by itself 
and after a day or two made into dainty 
individual pats, The other bits were 
melted, strained and used for cooking. 
One ean devise dozens of small economies 
under pressure of necessity. It was well 
worth the extra thought and time and 
trouble to have been able to keep the 
family well and properly nourished upon 
the reduced ineome. Some of my own 
receipes for earrying out these cheaper 
menus follow: 


Graham Fruit Pudding 

Mix together and sift one level tea- 
spoon of soda, one of cinnamon, and one- 
half teaspoon of cloves with two cups 
of graham flour. Into the mixture stir 
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one-half eup of molasses, one cup of 
sweet milk (though water will do) and 
one eup of seeded and floured raisins. 
Steam in covered baking powder cans 
about one hour if half-pound tins are 
used, two hours for pound tins. Fill 
about two-thirds full. Any good sauce 
that is not too rich may be used. 


Chocolate Bread Pudding 


One full eup of dry bread erumbs, but- 
tered crumbs if convenient, one and one- 
half eups of milk or water, one-third cup 
of sugar, one-half saltspoon of salt, two 
tablespoons of cocoa or grated chocolate, 
and one egg beaten light (or a half will 
do). It will expedite matters if you 
have a cup and a half of cocoa or choe- 
olate left over from the day before. If 
not, cook milk, sugar and chocolate to- 
gether and cool. Butter five or six cus- 
tard eups. Mix the erumbs with the 
cooled chocolate and egg and salt. Fill 
the cups two-thirds full and set them 
covered in a pan of boiling water in the 
oven for twenty minutes or until set. 
Serve with sweetened and flavored 
whipped cream or earamel sauce. This 
may be made without egg. 


Suet Pudding 


This calls for three cups of flour, one 
eup each of milk, molasses, suet finely 
chopped, raisins seeded and cut in half, 
and currants; one teaspoon each of salt, 
soda, cloves and cinnamon; the fruit to 
be added last and well floured. Steam at 
least three hours and serve with hard 
sauce, 


Rice Cream 


Two quarts of milk, one cup of sugar, 
one-quarter teaspoon of salt, one eup of 
well-washed rice, and any desired flavoring 
to taste. Bake a long time, slowly. It 
is best of all when baked all day with 
a banked fire. 


Hot-Water Gingerbread No 1 


One-half eup of sugar, one-half of 
molasses, one-half of shortening, one and 
three-fourths eups of flour, one teaspoon 
of cinnamon, one-quarter teaspoon each 
of ginger and salt, one-eighth teaspoon of 
nutmeg, one teaspoon of soda and three- 
fourths eup of boiling water. Bake in 
moderate oven. 


Hot-Water Gingerbread No 2 


One-half enp of molasses, one-quarter 
cup of shortening, one level teaspoon of 
soda, one cup of flour, spices as in No 1, 
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and a seant half eup of boiling water. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 


Coffee Cake 


Four cups of flour, one eup of butter 
(or half lard or beef drippings), one cup 
each of coffee, molasses, sugar, and 
seeded, chopped and well-floured raisins, 
one teaspoon of soda dissolved in a lit- 
tle warm water, one-half teaspoon of 
salt, two teaspoons of cinnamon and one- 
half teaspoon of cloves. Bake about an 
hour in a moderate oven. 


Sour Milk Cake 


One cup of sour milk, one eup of 
granulated sugar, one-quarter eup of but- 
ter, two cups of flour and one eup of 
raisins or currants (if latter, use one- 
quarter teaspoon of mace for flavor). To 
use for drop cakes, scant the shortening 
and round one eup of the flour. 

White Cake with Cocoa Frosting 

Sift together one-half cup of granu- 
lated sugar, two cups of flour, four tea- 
spoons of baking powder and one-quarter 
teaspoon of salt. Into this rub lightly 
with the fingers one-third cup of butter 
or butter and lard. Grease the baking 
pan and dredge lightly with flour, shak- 
ing out the surplus. To the dry ingre- 
dients add one cup of water or milk, one 
teaspoon of vanilla, one-quarter teaspoon 
of almond. Stir together until well 
mixed, then beat until it begins to thicken 
and look smooth. Pour at once into a 
baking pan and bake in a moderate oven. 
It may need to be put on the top grate 
a few minutes. If mixed exactly by the 
directions and the oven is right, you will 
have no failures. This may be made into 
a chocolate cake by adding two or three 
tablespoons of cocoa, in which ease use 
white frosting. 


Cocoa Frosting 


One cup of granulated sugar, four ta- 
blespoons of cocoa, two tablespoons of 
milk or water. Boil until it drops thiekly 
from the spoon, then test in eold water. 
If it forms a soft ball, remove from fire 
at onee, set in cold water and stir until 
smooth and thick enough to spread. Put 
on before cake is entirely cold, if possible. 


InstEap OF Parties get eases made for 
cream puffs at a bakery. Fill them with 
a soft ereamed chicken mixture, delicately 
flavored by adding a pineh of mace. This 
makes a newer and more easily digested 
luncheon course than patties. X. 
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Meals Both Healthful and of Little Cost 


How to Follow the Menus 
[Dishes marked with an asterisk will 
be found below or among the Menu 

Recipes. ] 

Use the meat from the veal casserole 
for the veal soufilé to be served for din- 
ner the first Monday. The black bean 
soup will reinforee the meal sufficiently, 
should there be only a small quantity of 
meat. 

The rye bread, for supper the firs 
Sanday night, should be made on Satur 
day. Add a few earaway seeds to the 
bread sponge. Dates should be washed 
thoroughly, then steamed for breakfast 
Tuesday morning. The flavor and in- 
creased tenderness will more than pay for 
the extra trouble. Purehase the under 
round or a piece from the neck of the 
beef creature and have it chopped for 
dinner Tuesday. A recipe for vegeta- 
rian rice will be found in the Good House- 
keeping Family Cook Book. If any veal 
be left, use it with beef in the browned 
hash served for dinner Wednesday. 

For the nut loaf served on Thursday: 
Soak two eups of fine bread erumbs in 
cold water for ten minutes. Add one 
and one-half cups of crushed nut meats, 
one teaspoon of mixed sweet herbs, one- 
fourth teaspoon of salt and one egg. 
Shape into a loaf and bake one hour, 
basting frequently with hot water in 
which a little butter has been melted. 
Serve with brown sauce or tomato, if 
preferred. 

Brown bread brewis is an old-fashioned 
dish, but so good it deserves to be served 
for breakfast the second Monday. Dry 
the bread in the oven and put through a 
food chopper. If kept sealed it will keep 
for some time and may be used when 
needed. To two cups of hot milk, well 
salted, add one eup of the dried crumbs 
and one tablespoon of butter and cook, 
beating steadily for five minutes. Serve 
hot with an abundance of sweet milk. 
For the fruit tapioca Monday night use 
apples, dried apricots or any eanned fruit 
available, with well-cooked tapioea. The 
sueeess of the dish depends on the starch 
being thoroughly cooked. 

On the second Wednesday purchase 
a forequarter of lamb. Use part of the 
lean meat for luncheon on that day, re- 
serving the remainder for dinner Thurs- 
day night. 

Cod, haddock and ecusk, in some mar- 
kets, are the available fish for the month. 
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If lettuce be unobtainable, cold slaw may 
be substituted in both menus where the 


lettuce is used. 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Fishballs 
Corn bread Coffee 
DINNER 
Casserole of veal* 
Mashed potatoes 
Pickled beets 
Baked Indian pudding 
SUPPER 
Bean rabbit 
Rye bread* Cocoa 
Soft molasses cookies 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with nuts and 


LUNCHEON OR SUPYER 
Macaroni baked with 
cheese 
Stewed prunes 
Cookies 
DINNER 
Black bean soup 
Veal souffie* 
Creamed carrots 
Cottage pudding with 
caramel sauce 


Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 
Steamed dates* 
Cereal with top milk 
Fried bread* Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked green peas 
Rye bread 
Marmalade 
Cocoa 


DINNER 


Baked beef loaf* 
Browned potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Apple pie Cheese 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Fried apples 
Rye pancakes Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Tomato soup 
Vegetarian rice 
Fruit 
DINNER 
Browned hash* 
Escalloped parsnips 
Cold slaw 
Prune shortcake 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Creamed eggs 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Tasty liver 
Browned potatoes 
Baked apples 


DINNER 
Potato soup 
Nut loaf* 
Baked squash 

Pineapple tapioca 
pudding 


Priday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Graham pancakes 
with syrup 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Codfish souffle 
Squash biscuit 
Cocoa shells 


DINNER 
Browned onion soup 
Boiled whitefish with 
drawn butter sauce 

Potatoes 

Sweet pickles 
Steamed suet pudding 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Bacon with fried 
bananas 
Corn gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Boston baked beans 
Brown bread 
Catsup 
Oranges 


DINNER 
Broiled hamburg 
steak 
Mashed potatoes 
String beans 


Chocolate bread 
pudding 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Baked beans, 
heated 
Brown bread toast 
offee 
DINNER 


Roast beef 
Potatoes baked in 


re- 


gravy 
Creamed carrots and 
peas 
Irish moss blanc- 
mange with top milk 


SUPPER 
Cheese sandwiches 
Cocoa 
Marmalade Cookies 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Fried apples with 
bacon 


Brown bread brewis* 
offe 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Codfish croquettes 
Graham bread 
Baked apple sauce 


; 
leu 
fs 
3 
top milk 
Toast Coffee 
4 
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DINNER 
Cream of pea soup 
Sliced roast beef 
Mashed potatoes 
Escalloped cabbage 
Fruit tapioca* 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Creamed codfish 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked succotash 
Lettuce with French 
dressing 
Graham sticks 
DINNER 
Roast beef stew with 
dumplings 
Escalloped potatoes 
Baked Indian pudding 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with nuts and 
top milk 
Rye shamrocks 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Lamb cakes 
Creamed potatoes 
Oranges 
DINNER 
Steamed_ beefsteak* 
Mashed potatoes 
Fried parsnips 
Chocolate rice pud- 
ding 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates 
and top milk 
Creamed dried beef 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Tomato hash* 


Apricot shortcake 
Cocoa shells 


DINNER 
Lamb stew with 
dumplings* 
Escalloped squash 
Popeorn pudding 


Friday 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 

Cereal with top milk 
Creamed eggs 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Salmon soup with 
graham sticks 
Cottage pudding with 
fruit sauce 
DINNER 
Cream of parsnip 


soup 

Fried whitefish 
Baked tomatoes 
Fig-maple pudding 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with top milk 
Fried apples with 


acon 
Graham rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cheese pudding 
Lettuce with dressing 
Cookies Cocoa shells 


DINNER 
Baked ham 
Boiled potatoes 
Creamed carrots 
Chocolate rice 
pudding* 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with nuts and 
top milk 
Rye pancakes with 
syrup 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Casserole: of chicken 
with vegetables 
Macedoine of fruit 
Sponge cake 
SUPPER 
Welsh rabbit 
Toest Fruit 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed fruit 
Scrambled eggs 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Creamed baked ham 
Baked potatoes 
Apple sauce Cookies 


DINNER 


Chicken casserole, re- 
heated 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Chocolate rennet 
custard 
Wafers 


Additional Menus 


For Those Who Wish to Spend More Upon 
the Table 


How to Follow the Additional Menus 


Endeavor to use as many fruits and 


GOOD EATING 


green vegetables as possible in the meals 
for Mareh. Where the particular kind 
mentioned in the menus is unobtainable, 
owing to local conditions, substitute what- 
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ever can be found in market. The fruit 
and vegetable acids are especially helpful 
in the early spring months. 

Quahaugs are best for the chowder, 
served for luncheon the first Tuesday. 
These are shipped, alive, all over the 
country, but if not to be found fresh, the 
canned variety may be used with satis- 
faction. 

On Thursday the roast lamb should be 
heated just enough for serving and used 
for dinner. Many will prefer this 
method to a “made dish.” 

A good recipe for baked halibut is 
found in Marion Harland’s Complete 
Cook Book: Lay a piece of halibut 
weighing four pounds in cold, salted 
water for one-half hour. Wipe dry and 
lay in a covered roaster. Pour over it 
one cup of boiling water, with two table- 
spoons of melted butter. Bake until ten- 
der; keep hot on a platter while thicken- 
ing the gravy left in the pan with 
browned flour and butter. Season the 
sauce with a teaspoon each of lemon and 
onion juice and a little celery salt. Strain 
and send to the table in a gravy boat. 

The tomatoes used as a vegetable on 
Friday should furnish sufficient leftover 
for the dinner soup on Saturday. 
Crushed maple sugar, served with the 
plain eustard, is a simple variation, but 
delicious. Most housekeepers will prefer 
to purehase the rusk in eartons at the 
grocer’s. Heat, without wetting, in the 
oven. If liked, grated Parmesan may be 
sprinkled on the rusk before heating. A 
recipe for cinnamon buns will be found 
in this issue. 

On the second Wednesday soak the 
finnan haddie one-half hour in a cup of 
milk before broiling for breakfast. Dried 
fruit, baked overnight in earthenware, 
is a marked improvement over the quicker 
process. Bake the cheese soufflé served 
on the second Thursday in individual 
ramekin dishes; they should be sufficiently 
cooked if put in the oven just before lun- 
cheon is served. Serve the soufflé im- 
mediately it is taken from the oven. 

Seald the cornmeal used in gems for 
breakfast Saturday with an equal bulk of 
boiling water, Friday night. Butter the 
surface of the hot meal and the next 
morning proceed with the usual recipe. 
Currants give the needed acid to an apple 
tapioca, and the result is a new pudding. 

Double the quantity of brown bread 
steamed on Saturday, and to half of the 
batter add a eup of coarsely chopped 
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nuts. 


Do not chop them fine. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Serve for 


supper, Sunday night. 
One vegetarian dinner is offered on the 


second Monday. 


If meat is substituted, 


plan eggs for the morning meal, as meat 
three times a day is too much for the 


average person. 


Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 

Grapefruit 

Baked eggs 
Popovers Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Clam chowder* 
Lettuce with dress- 


33 ing 
Cheeseballs Tea 
Smai:i cakes 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
Roast leg of lamb 
Browned potatoes 
Creamed peas 
Cucumbers with 
dressing 
Caramel custard with 
caramel sauce 
Small coffee 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed apricots 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled smoked 


salmon 
Graham rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Pimento omelet 
- Rolls, reheated 
Pineapple shortcake 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Cream of pea soup 
Broiled steak 
Mashed potatoes 
Spinach with butter 
sauce 
Stewed figs with 


cream 
Wafers 


Small coffee 
Thursday 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Minced lamb on toast 
Waffles with syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Spinach soup 
Broiled finnan haddie 
with butter sauce 

Baked potatoes 
Fruit Tea 


DINNER 
Roast lamb 
Escalloped potatoes 
Creamed shell beans 
Grapefruit salad 
Wafers Cheeseballs 
Bonbons Small coffee 


Friday 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Codfish cakes 
Rye popovers Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cheese pudding 
Chicory with dressing 
jraham sticks 
Ginger cookies 
Cocoa 
DINNER. 
Cream of bean 
Baked halibut with 
cream sauce* 
Mashed potatoes 
Baked tomatoes 
pud- 


ng 
Small coffee 


Saturday 


BREAKFAST 
Tangerines 
Eggs cooked in shell 
Broiled bacon 
Plain rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Escalloped fish 
Baked potatoes 
Cinnamon burt 

Cocoa 
DINNER 

Mock bisque soup* 
Fried chicken 
Mashed potatoes 

Spinach with butter 

sauce 
Celery 

Baked custards with 

crushed maple sugar* 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 

Cereal with cream 
Baked sausage 
Toasted rolls Coffee 

DINNER 
Clear soup 
Broiled steak 

Mashed potatoes 
Fried oyster plant 

Apple and celery 

salad 

Rusk Cheese 

Plain ice cream with 
fruit sauce 

Cakes Small Coffee 


SUPPER 


Pimento sandwiches 
Cinnamon bun Tea 


Monday 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates and 
cream 
Creamed chicken on 
toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Escalloped potatoes 
and eggs 
Cucumbers with 
dressing 
Chocolate layer cake 
Tea 


DINNER 
Cream of potato soup 
Veal cutlets baked 
with tomato sauce 
Steamed rice 
Stuffed peppers 
Lettuce with dressing 
Fruit macedoine 
Wafers Small coffee 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Broiled liver 
Plain muffins Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Pimento timbales 
Boiled rice with 
cream 
Gingerbread 


DINNER 


Roast ribs of beef 
Potatoes cooked in 
gravy 
Creamed celery 
Chicory with dressing 
Cheeseballs Wafers 
Bonbons Nuts 
Small coffee 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Broiled finnan haddie 
Creamed potatoes 
Oatmeal rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Split pea soup 
Cold roast beef 
Toasted rolls Tea 
Small cakes 


DINNER 
Clear soup 
Broiled lamb chops 
Escalloped potatoes 
Fried eggplant 
Celery 
Rice cream 
Wafers Small coffee 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 
Baked prunes* 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs cooked in shell 
oast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Bouillon 
Cheese souffie* 
Oatmeal bread 

toast 

Grapefruit with ma- 
ple syrup 


DINNER 


Cream of celery soup 
Pork chops baked 
with apples 
Mashed potatoes 
Spinach 
Coffee jelly with 
cream 
Sponge cake 


Priday 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Broiled small fish 
Potato cakés 
Popovers Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Panned oysters with 


cheese 
bun 


‘ocoa 

Baked apricots 
DINNER 

of spinach 


soup 
Baked stuffed fish 
Mashed potatoes 
Beets with butter 
sauce 
Lettuce and cucum- 
ber salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Steamed chocolate 
pudding 
Small coffee 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with figs and 
cream 
Baked eggs with 


co 
Corn gems* Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Boston baked beans 
Brown bread 
Chicory with dress- 


ng 
Fruit cake 


DINNER 


Chicken en casserole 
with vegetables 
Apple and celery 
salad 
Cheesebalis Wafers 
Apple tapioca pud- 
ding with currants* 
Small coffee 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Boston baked beans 
Brown bread toast 

Coffee 


DINNER 


Consomme soup 
Broiled steak 
Mashed potatoes 
Baked squash 
Celery 
Frozen peaches 
White cake 
Small coffee 


SUPPER 


Nut brown bread and 
butter* 
Cream cheese 
Currant jelly 
e Cocoa 


Cream 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 
Sausage with fried 


ples 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Rechauffe of chicken 


Fruit shortcake 
ocoa 


Se 
» 
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DINNER 
Cream of squash soup 
Nut loaf with toma- 

to sauce* 
Boiled rice 
Creamed celery 
Baked Indian pudding 
Small coffee 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Tangerines 

Browned hash 
Popovers Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Baked bean soup 
with croutons 
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Salmon salad 
Wafers 
Sliced oranges 
Cookies 


DINNER 


Clear soup 
Roast leg of lamb 
Potatoes baked in 

gravy 
Escalloped onions 
Parsley 
Chicory with dress- 
ing 
Wafers Cheese 
Pineapple shortcake 
Small coffee 


Menu Recipes 


Creamed Boiled Ham 


The next time you have a boiled ham, 


try eutting some of it in thin, small bits, 
and creaming, just like dried beef. This 
is a dish our English cousins are fond of, 
and, with baked potatoes, makes an ex- 
cellent luncheon. Mrs H. C. T. 


Fried Bread 


Cut thick slices of white bread; dip them 
in milk, then in egg, then in sugar. Fry 
until a good brown. Sprinkle with pow- 
ge sugar and cinnamon and serve. 

G. 
Chocolate Rice Pudding 

Make a custard of two cups of milk, 
one-half cup of sugar, a generous pinch 
of salt, four eggs blended but not beaten 
too stiff, one-half teaspoon of vanilla, one 
and one-half cups of cooked rice and four 
tablespoons of grated chocolate. Bake in 
a pudding dish until firm, not hard. 
Serve with whipped cream. G. M. 


Clean Markets 


The offer was made in our January 
issue to print the names of one hundred 
markets and groceries in New England 
whieh should be found on investigation 
by a board of health, a physician or a 
competent committee to be thoroughly, 
hygienically clean and well kept. Na- 
tional publicity is thus to be given, with- 
out charge, to local dealers in meats, 
provisions and groceries who set a good 
example. Readers were invited to submit 
the names of such establishments, with 
the names of three persons of unques- 
tioned standing as references. Only those 
shops and stores whose proprietors and 
managers are willing, should oceasion 


offer, to admit a physician or board of 
health officer authorized by this magazine, 
should be recommended. Only three mar- 
kets in New England have been offered 
for this honor thus far. They have been 
duly investigated by our representatives 
and found worthy a place among our 


ene hundred clean markets. 


Have our readers no other candidates 
to be put forward under the same condi- 
tions? The following markets, as now 
owned and conducted, are entitled to dis- 


tinction as “Goop HovseKEEPING clean 
markets :” 


J. E. Perkins, Apponaug, Rhode Island. 
Royee Brothers, West Springfield, 


Massachusetts. 


R. D. Creamer & Son, Woodland street, 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Index to Recipes in this Issue 


Beef a la mode 

Beef tongue, corned 

Bran and maple biscuits 

Bran 

Bran 

Bread, 

Bread, fried 

Cake, sour milk 

Cake, white with cocoa frosting. - 
Chicken, fricasseed 

Codfish and eggs ... 

Codfish chowder 

Codfish croquettes 

Codfish, escalloped 

Codfish fritters 

Codfish hash, baked 

Codfish, salt, fried 

Cookies, Jack Horner bran 
Cornmeal and meat loaf ..... 
Creamed boiled h 

Dinner, boiled 

Fish, boiled 

Frosting, cocoa 

Gingerbread, hot water, 
Gingerbread hot water, 2 ........ 


Ham, boiled 

Liver cakes, fried 

Meat and potato cakes .. 
Gysters, broiled 
Oysters, escalloped 
Oyster filling for pates 
Oysters, fried 

Oysters, panned 

Oyster short cake 
Parisian sweets 

Pie, meat 

Pimento omelet 
Pimento omelet, sauce for 
Pimento patties 
Pimento sandwiches 
Pimento timbales 
Pudding, chocolate bread 
Pudding, chocolate rice 
Pudding, graham fruit 
Pudding, suet 

Rice cream 

Soup, vegetable 

Soup, stock 
Veal and ham hash ... 
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A stable transformed and set off with a little landscape gardening 


A Cottage from a Stable 


By L. S. Beardsley, Architect 


=p HE question often arises 

"iy as to what can be done 

with an unoceupied sta- 

ble. It may be interest- 

ing to know how a small 

stable of the ordinary 

type, 26 by 30 feet in 

size, with the expenditure of $1500, was 

made into a comfortable six-room cot- 
tage which rented for $18 per month. 

The stable portion of the first story 

was converted into a large living room, 

opening directly upon a veranda at the 

front. The dining room, which opens 

into the living room, and the stairease, oc- 

eupy the space which had been used for 

the carriage room. A fireplace is pro- 

vided for both the living room and the 

dining room. An extension of 10 feet, 

added to one end of the stable, provided 

space for the kitchen, pantry and rear 

poreh. The pantry is convenient to both 

the kitchen and dining room. The rear 

poreh, inelosed with lattice, affords a 

place for the refrigerator. 
By continuing the roof of the loft 


over the new extension, a second story was 
formed, which was divided into three 
comfortable bedrooms, with ample closet 
space, a bath room and storage space. 

A cellar was dug under the new ex- 
tension only, the rest being left unex- 
cavated as it had been for the stable. 
A small, inexpensive furnace placed in 
the cellar furnished heat for the five 
rooms and bath. 

The exterior walls are clapboarded and 
painted a Naples yellow. The window 
trim, veranda columns, cornices, ete, are 
white. The roof is covered with shingles, 
colored a Venetian red. The foundation 
walls for the house and veranda are of 
red brick. The veranda steps and floor 
are of conerete, the floor being marked 
off into six-by-six-inch squares to rep- 
resent tiling. 

An entirely new house built from these 
plans would be inexpensive and appropri- 
ate for a summer cottage. In this case 
no excavating would be necessary, and 
the partitions in the second story might 
be of inch boarding. 
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m» ETTY Godfrey is right. 

» For a long time I would 
not admit that formal en- 
tertaining was the only 
sort that my friends 
‘seemed to care for, but 
last winter I decided that 
I was in a hopeless minority, and might 
as well lower my standards a little and 
do as the rest of my acquaintances did. 
Of course it was quite an undertaking 
to entertain all the people I wanted to 
ask, but I thought the matter over eare- 
fully and worked out the following plan: 
I devoted one whole week to my enter- 
taining, putting out the washing and en- 
gaging an extra maid for several hours 
each day. Entertaining was frankly the 
business of that week, and everything 
else gave way to it. 

I began with a dinner on Monday, then 
on Tuesday came a lunch, for which I 
used the same flowers, bonbons, salted 
nuts and little cakes. Even the cold 
ehicken was utilized to fill the patties. 
Wednesday I had a card party, and my 
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FeonT- .evation 


A Week of Festivity 


By E. L. T. 


flowers were still presentable. On Thurs- 
day 1 gave a tea for the non-bridge play- 
ers, and the leftovers from Wednesday 
helped out there. On Friday I enter- 
tained a club to which I belong, and Sat- 
urday my husband asked his business 
friends to a stag supper. 

It may sound like a great deal of 
work, but it isn’t nearly as hard as it is 
to have six separate parties. It means 
getting down and washing the best china 
and glass once instead of six times, and 
the extra silver is counted out and pol- 
ished once rather than half a dozen times, 
which is a tremendous saving of time and 
strength. Then, too, the second party 
goes more easily than the first, the third 
than the second, and so on. As one gets 
into the swing of it she entertains with 
far less effort than when her affairs are 
several months apart. She is less ab- 
sorbed in the material details of her 
party, less worried lest something go 
wrong. She has confidence in herself 
and her servants, and ean give herself 
heart and soul to the amusement of her 
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The stable, its floor plan, and plans of the cottage. See page opposite 
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guests. She can direct the conversation 
into fitting channels, see that congen- 
ial people meet one another, and so 
on. She has a good time herself, and so 
have her guests, who are quick to feel the 
difference between the hostess whose mind 
is taken up with wondering whether Mary 
will use the proper spoons and the one 
who is ecare-free and can enjoy herself 
with them. 

If one plans wisely, this scheme saves 
money, too. Two sets of flowers ought 
to do for the whole week, and I buy my 
candy, olives and almonds by the quantity 
and utilize them to the best advantage. 
Mayonnaise and sandwich fillings are 


passed on from one day to the next, and it. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


is surprising to see in how many little. 
ways one ean dovetail things together 
and so save an appreciable amount. 

Lastly, I find that my maid prefers a 
concentrated hospitality to the ordinary 
diffuse variety. She throws herself into 
the week’s work with enthusiasm, know- 
ing that when it is over she will have 
done her duty in that line for the sea- 
son, and that heneeforth her regular tasks 
will not have to be put aside for unex- 
pected entertaining. Altogether, the re- 
sults of my system were so satisfac- 
tory last winter that I am planning to 
do just the same this year, and at 
least one of my friends will follow my 
axample. 


Cheap Clothing an Extravagance 


By Mary and Lewis Theiss 


> VE often noticed that you 

are the best dressed man 

in your oftice. How do 

you do it on your salary?” 

The man smiled and re- 

plied: “This suit, with 

two pairs of trousers, cost 

me $23. I wear one pair of trousers a 

few days and then the other. My wife 

cleans and presses each pair as often as 

they need it. Part of the time I wear 

another suit, while my wife cleans and 

presses the coat. This is the third sea- 
son I’ve worn this suit.” 

There was the secret of it—enough 
clothes and proper care. Nor was the 
care of them the drudgery one might 
think. There was so little to do each 
time that the pressing could be whisked 
out of the way in a few minutes. Yet 
the clothes always looked as though they 
had just come from a tailor’s. 

This incident shows how far a little 
money will go if foresight and disere- 
tion are used in purehasing clothing. 
Through a number of expedients one 
_may effect a considerable actual saving. 
To dress well costs no more than to dress 
poorly. Cheap clothing is the most expen- 
sive of all clothing. To buy ready-made 
garments, even though they are of the 
best materials, is not always real econ- 
omy. Such clothing does not fit as well 


as custom-made, gives no air of individ- 
uality as does custom work, and is con- 
sequently less satisfactory. Only when a 
suit completely satisfies the wearer is 
he or she willing to get out of it all the 
wear possible. Good appearance, in a 
city of well-dressed people, is an asset. 
The condition of the clothes, more than 
the style, is what counts here. 

Clothes should be bought for the great- 
est amount of wear that ean be gotten 
out of them. This involves the avoid- 
ance of extreme fads and impossible col- 
ors. The extreme fad usually lasts only 
a season, while a general style remains 
for several years. Thus a person who 
avoids extremes, while he may never be 
at the hight of fashion, will never be far 
out of style. Hard-finished clothing is 
best to buy, because it not only wears 
longer, but keeps its shape better and has 
to be cleaned and pressed less often than 
clothes of softer material. A _ certain 
general style of garment, furthermore, is 
most becoming to each person. To find 
cut what this style is and to continue to 
wear it, with the few modifications nec- 
essary from time to time, is more sensible 
and produces a better effect than to 
change continually with the styles. Like- 
wise there are types of garments that can 
be used for many different occasions. 
These, for the person of limited means, 
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CHEAP CLOTHING 


are both necessary and advisable. For 
the wealthy to buy garments that they 
can use but once or twice is, perhaps, 
folly; for the poor to do so is a positive 
wrong. Yet, how many a poor woman is 
seen wearing a gown of purple or laven- 
der, when a neat gown of gray or brown 
would be more becoming, oftener ap- 
propriate, and would give many times 
as much service. 

The amount of service to be got from 
clothing can be increased by a number 
of simple devices. One coat will out- 
last two or three pairs of trousers. It 
is good economy, therefore, to buy extra 
trousers rather than throw away the coat, 
which costs double the price of the extra 
trousers. Two suits are better than one, 
as they may be worn alternately. Clothes, 
like their wearers, need rest and refresh- 
ment. 

By adopting a color scheme, women 
can add greatly to the life of their clothes 
and also seem to have a greater variety 
than they actually possess. Every woman 
looks best in some particular color. If 
most of her clothes are made of mate- 
rials of this color, her waists, skirts and 
jackets will be interchangeable-and al- 
ways in harmony. One hat, likewise, will 
go with any garment she owns. Though 
the woman who dresses thus may have 
few clothes, there is a certain distinetion 
about her apparel and a perfect harmony 
that cannot fail to give satisfaction. She 
has none of the annoyanee that falls to 
the woman of limited means who puts 
all her hat money into a green hat and 
then buys a suit of blue. This color 
scheme can be changed from time to 
time if one color becomes tiresome. 

Shoes need rest even more than clothes. 
When worn continuously they soon play 
out. Even if they wear well, they soon 
lose their shape and appearance of new- 
ness. If two or three pairs are worn 
interchangeably, all look fresher, as well 
as wear longer. Overshoes are a neces- 
sity. Wet feet often mean sickness, and 
sickness means doctor’s bills and loss of 
pay. Again, there is no shoe made that 
is as good after a soaking as_ before. 
Most shoes are ruined by being wet. 
Whether one looks at the matter from a 
sanitary or an economic standpoint, the 
result is the same—overshoes are indis- 
pensable. 

Other items of clothing are to be eon- 
sideref besides outer garments. Here 
one ean successfully apply the plan of 
purehasing in quantities. There are 
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stores which do what might be termed 
a wholesale-retail business, selling to the 
publie at practically wholesale rates. To 
secure these rates, of course, it is usually 
necessary to buy more than a single ar- 
ticle of a kind. There is no objection to 
this, however, in purchasing articles which 
one uses continually. Often such stores 
will eut dress goods. The average saving 
will be between 33 per cent and 50 per 
cent. The same rates that are charged 
for dozens usually apply also to half and 
quarter dozens. These prices do not rep- 
resent “bargains” as the term is com- 
monly understood. They mean simply 
that the retailer’s profit has been elimi- 
nated. 

Bargains, as such, are usually to be 
avoided—at least scrutinized closely. 
When a good article is offered cheaply 
by the retailer it is well to buy it, but 
only if one needs it. Never buy a thing 
merely because it is cheap. Post-season 
sales often contain genuine bargains. For 
$12.75 I bought an overeoat one Febru- 
ary that had sold for $25 in December. 
The coat was of a general type that is 
always wearable. In the second winter 
of its use new buttonholes and collar 
were necessary. They cost $1.25. The 
third winter a good lining was put in at 
a eost of $6, making the total cost $20. 
The coat already has been worn for four 
years, and it looks nearly as well as when 
purchased. It ean be worn at least an- 
other season. Such service would have 
been impossible had the coat not been 
of excellent materials. At tlie same time 
we bought this coat, a $65 overcoat that 
a tailor had on his hands was bought 
for $35 by a friend of ours, whose salary 
just equaled ours; $35 was more than 
the purehaser could rightfully afford. 
The coat was of an extreme fashion, and 
long before it was worn out, the garment 
was laughably out of style. . Consequently 
the owner bought a seeond coat after 
wearing. the garment only two seasons. 
Sueh bargains are really unwarrantable 
extravagances. 

There is hardly an article in one’s 
wardrobe upon the purchase of which 
money eannot be saved if proper fore- 
sight is used in buying. We have just 
spoken of the purchase of an overcoat 
at a low figure. Suits, also, ean often 
be purchased at a low price when the sea- 
son is advaneed and the tailor wishes to 
dispose of his stock. It is in the pur- 
chase of the smaller articles which one 
uses continually, however, that the great- 
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est savings ean be effected. At a whole- 
sale-retail store we have purchased blan- 
kets for $3 that retail for $5. Women’s 
fancy collars, such as retail for 15 cents 
each, can be bought in eards of six for 
50 cents. Likewise we have bought 
leather belts for 50 cents that retail for 
$1, purses for 50 cents that retail for 
$1.50, napkins at $2 a dozen that sell for 
$3, and so on through a long list. Some 
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of these things were bought at a whole- 
sale store, some at a wholesale-retail store 
and some at sales in retail stores. Where 
they were bought is of little importance. 
The point is that we saved. between 33 
per cent and 50 per cent on all sueh pur- 
chases, perhaps 40 per cent on the aver- 
age. Anyone else who is willing to use 
the same amount of forethought can do 
as well, 


Children’s First Teeth 


By Mary Louise Graham 


eR HY should I bother 
about the children’s 
first teeth when they 
go so soon?” was 
the formula’ with 
which I quieted my 
conscience when 


brought faee to face with the purely 


ceremonial use of the toothbrush whieh 
reigned in my small family. They eould 
as well have brushed their chins or their 
noses for all the good those few per- 
funetory passes did. There are so many 
unavoidable issues in the bringing up of 
a family that I felt myself justified in 
dodging this one. That was in the days 
of our old family dentist, a good old 
man who did his work well, but troubled 
his head not at all about causes and the- 
ories. Two years ago he died and his 
son came home and sueceeded to his 
practice. 

I had known the latter only as a 
naughty little boy who broke the hinges 
on our back gate by swinging on it, and 
as I had mentally discounted his fond 
father’s subsequent eulogies, it was with 
a mixture of reluctance and condescension 
that I took one of the children to him, 
perfectly unprepared for what I got— 
a raking over the coals for my sins of 
negligence and omission; not all at onee 
that first time, but little by little on 
later visits. 

He opened the campaign by asking me 
if I knew that ninety per cent of dentist’s 
work was preventable. I didn’t know 
it and, what is more, I didn’t believe it. 
Now I am coming to think that it may 
be true and to feel a desire to pass on 


to other mothers the things that wise 
young man has taught me. He does not 
lay claim to any original discoveries or 
theories, but he has studied and prae- 
ticed to good purpose, with alert mind 
and wide-open eyes. 

He began at the anthropological end, 
telling me that in the skulls of uneivil 
ized tribes only one tooth in forty-five 
shows the slightest indication of decay, 
and that their lower jaws are larger 
than ours. Our small jaws cause mueh 
of the trouble that children have with 
irregularities in the position of their 
second teeth, the teeth being too big for 
the jaw. ‘The deterioration in size is at- 
tributed ta the soft food of civilization 
and the little exereise it gives to the jaw. 
The food of savages is largely dried 
meat and grain, pounded by hand into 
the coarsest of flours—food which gives 
a great deal of exercise to both teeth 
and jaw. The modern Eskimo’s teeth 
show almost no signs of deeay, but in 
old age they are often worn down to 
mere stumps. 


Hard food to chew 


The conclusion that Doetor John (as 
we will call him) drew from these facts 
is that a mother should provide her 
ehildren with some hard, chewable food 
at every meal and, what is more, see 
that they chew it. There are other ben- 
eficial results besides the strengthening 
of the teeth and the development of the 
jaw: chewing mixes the saliva thor- 
oughly with the food, and so helps di- 
gestion, while the teeth become highly 
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polished by the friction, a condition that 
tends to prevent decay. 

- “Why not chew gum then?” somebody 
will ask, just as I did. It seems that 
this will not answer the purpose. The 
abnormal amount of saliva sent into the 
stomach with no food for it to work 
upon produees irritation and, eventually, 
disease. There is the further objection 
that when the saliva is needed for its 
legitimate work, there is none left. 

In Sweden some interesting experi- 
ments, or observations rather, have been 
made in regard to the bone material of 
children’s teeth. It seems that the grain 
from different parts of the country varies 
greatly in the amount of lime salts it 
contains, and an examination of the teeth 
of school children has shown that those 
have the strongest teeth who come from 
the districts where the grain contains 
the largest percentage of lime salts. 
Lime salts are contained in cereals, milk 
and many fruits and vegetables. Mother’s 
milk is especially rich in them, which is 
one of the many reasons for avoiding 
bottles when possible. Children who are 
nursed by their mothers have almost in- 
variably stronger teeth than those, brought 
up by hand. 

There are other reasons for caring for 
children’s temporary teeth besides the all- 
important one that imperfect mastica- 
tion, as the result of tender and aching 
teeth, produces stomach troubles and af- 
fects the general health. If the first 
teeth decay and die, their roots are not 
absorbed readily and do not make way 
for the seeond teeth; consequently the 
latter foree themselves into wrong posi- 
tions and cause endless trouble. Also, 
if the temporary teeth, because of decay, 
are lost prematurely, the second teeth, 
which are very nicely placed among the 
roots of the first teeth, lose their guides 
to their proper position and wander 
afield. That the welfare of the second 
teeth is vitally dependent on that of the 
first teeth is a fact that no mother can 
afford to forget. 

Where microbes love to hide 

But there is a still more important 
reason why children’s teeth should receive 
almost exaggerated care, a reason I never 
so much as heard of before Doctor John 
scolded me for not knowing it. It seems 
that the mouth is the breeding place for 
innumerable bacteria, and the more un- 
eared for it is, the more numerous and 
virulent they are. They thrive best on 
bits of starchy and saccharine food, es- 
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pecially the kind of bacteria that make 
lactic acid, the immediate cause of deeay. 

Here an interesting question arises: If 
lactic acid causes decay, why not obtain 
immunity by neutralizing the acid with 
an alkaline mouth wash? The trouble 
is that those perverse little bodies, the 
bacteria which produce acid, themselves 
thrive in an alkaline atmosphere. They 
are finally killed by the acid they them- 
selves produce, Preventive mouth washes 
have hitherto been failures, as an anti- 
septic having the necessary strength is 
invariably of too unpleasant a taste or 
odor to put into the mouth. 

Value of thorough cleansing 

It is by thorough cleansing that the 
bacteria can be removed from the mouth. 
If properly done, 90 per cent of them 
can be removed by a single brushing. 
They harbor and multiply in the thiek 
mucous saliva that adheres to the teeth, 
and in all the tiny crevices. They con- 
gregate on the rough surface of the 
tongue. A bit of soda eracker left in 
the mouth may be responsible for many 
ills. Thorough mastication reduces their 
number greatly. They are worked out 
of their resting places and earried into 
the stomach, where they are destroyed 
by the gastrie juices. 

It is valuable to know that the bacillus 
of pneumonia, as well as of various 
other diseases, is found in the mouth, 
and that a child’s susceptibility to dis- 
ease is much lessened by keeping the mouth 
clean; the microbes become less power- 
ful as well as less numerous. These 
facts have been proved past doubt by 
experiments upon rabbits, white mice 
and guinea pigs. These animals are in- 
oculated with cultures taken from the 
same mouth in an uneared-for and in a 
subsequent eared-for state. The animals 
frequently die as the result of the first 
inoculation and as frequently survive the 
second. Care is taken to choose ani- 
mals of the same weight. Since, as is 
now believed, pneumonia is contracted 
through the mouth, a perfectly clean 
mouth ought to make one immune. This 
Doctor John believes to be the case. He 
thinks that the pneumonia which so often 
complicates the other diseases of chil- 
dren, rendering them fatal or causing ills 
that end only with life—that this could 
be prevented if proper precautions were 
taken. 

Doctor John inspires so much confi- 
dence in his sanity, his fundamental com- 
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mon sense (not one atom of crank about 
him!), in his thorough knowledge of 
what he is talking about, that I immedi- 
ately put myself and my family unre- 
servedly in his hands, promising faith- 
ful co-operation. My first lessons were 
on the cleaning of the children’s mouths 
and teeth, I am a woman of small 
means with a large family; needless 
to say, I am busy. These facts Doc- 
tor John, of his own aecord, took into 
account in the program he laid down. 
To the children themselves, except the 
littlest, I leave the before-breakfast 
tooth brushing. Immediately after break- 
fast I myself supervise the thorough 
cleaning of every one of their mouths. 
For the baby I take a soft, wet cloth, 
surgically clean, washed in hot water 
and an antiseptic. I carefully wipe his 
eight teeth, gums and tongue very 
gently, but still firmly. He objected vig- 
orously at first, but now he is reconciled. 
I brush the other children’s teeth with 
small toothbrushes, having wide-apart 
bristles, and a simple chalk powder which 
Doctor John gives me. Before I use 
the brush, however, I run waxed dental 
floss through every space. I have be- 
come so skillful that the process causes 
them no pain and little inconvenience. I 
also brush their tongues and examine 
their teeth in a strong light. I go 
through the same process, except for 
the examination, at bedtime, letting them 
brush their own teeth after dinner and 
supper. A great incentive for zeal is 
the prize I have offered, five dollars to 
the child who has the smallest dentist’s 
bill at the end of the year. 

If I see the slightest discoloration of 
a tooth, the child goes that very day to 
Doctor John. That wise young man is 
not content with attending to the tooth 
affected. A decaying tooth means wrong 
conditions in the mouth. For some time 
afterward, until he is satisfied that the 
condition has been rectified, he has the 
child come to him every week or two for 
examination and polishing of the teeth. 
He considers polishing most important, 
as the smoother the tooth, the less har- 
borage it offers to bacteria and to parti- 
eles of food. I sometimes polish the 
children’s teeth myself with an orange- 
wood stick and prepared chalk. As I 
offer the bonus of a nickel for every pol- 
ishing submitted to, I have myself to 
limit the number. 

Mothers’ ignorance produces the most 
serious results in the ease of the six- 
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year-old molars, as are called the four 
back teeth, one on each jaw, that appear 
behind the other teeth when a child is 
about five and a half. These are perma- 
nent teeth, but are often ignorantly con- 
founded with temporary teeth, and neg- 
lected. They are frequently still soft 
when they arrive, and need attention be- 
fore they have been three months in the 
mouth, They are the most useful of our 
teeth and their loss is irreparable. Be- 
cause of their position back of the other 
teeth, it is hard to see defects in them, 
especially as the usual indieation of dis- 
coloration is often absent. Consequently 
the child should be taken to the dentist 
as soon as they appear; a little attention 
then may prevent inealeulable mischief. 


Need of space 

The spaces between the temporary 
teeth should be seen to widen as the ehild 
grows. Otherwise there will be trouble 
when the larger teeth arrive, Proper 
food and the attendant jaw exercise, 
especially when the child is quite young, 
ean often counteract the tendency to 
jaw contraction, which, besides spoiling 
the contour of the face, makes necessary 
the painful and expensive process of 
straightening the teeth. The nervous 
strain of having the teeth straightened 
often affects the health of mind and 
body so disastrously that every mother 
should be alert to prevent the necessity. 

Soft, spongy and bleeding gums are 
the result of too soft food and too soft a 
toothbrush. In my own ease I have 
cured great tenderness of the gums by 
hard brushing, a method of treatment 
that, without my confidence in Doctor 
John, would have seemed absurd to me. 
Massage is also excellent for the purpose 
of hardening the gums. 

It is interesting to know that dead teeth 
are often the cause of enlarged and dis- 
eased glands in the neck. The teeth are 
also responsible for much ear and some 
eye trouble and many diseases of the di- 
gestive organs. 

Of course, it is too soon yet to make 
absolute statements as to what preventive 
measures can accomplish. I will say, 
nevertheless, that I feel confidence in my 
ability to spare my children at least three- 
fourths of the suffering and discomfort 
I myself have had with my teeth. The 
bills for this year have been about a 
third smaller than usual, the frequeney 
of the visits being more than balanced 
by the absence of large fillings. 
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HREE years ago, Ger- 
ard, a plump, strong 
et boy of four, began to 
meee Walk lame. At first it 
pet Was only a slight limp, 
but it gradually in- 
creased so decidedly that 
it became a matter of remark. Restless 
nights and irritability through the day 
warned those who loved him best that 
something was wrong. After careful ex- 
amination, specialists pointed out the hip 
as the weak spot. 

Eneased in plaster from chest to toe 
to insure quiet and rest, Gerard boy lay 
wherever he was placed, but often chafed 
at the restrictions put upon him in his 
otherwise healthy activity. At his age 
resources were limited, and amusements 
of all kinds soon lost interest. His bed 
was drawn before the windows, but he 
tired even of this and begged to sit up. 

One day two doctors visited his room 
and found him complaining of the close 
confinement. After consultation they de- 
cided to take him, bed and all, down 
stairs and out on the veranda. 

This brought relief of mind, not only 
to him, but to every member of the fam- 
ily. The chill of early spring was in the 
air; but, warmly dressed and covered with 
blankets, the child was never cold, no 
matter what the weather might be. His 
attendants, on the contrary, found it 
necessary to make frequent visits indoors 
to get warmed up. 

As the spring advaneed, it seemed best 
to fasten a weight of thirteen pounds of 
iron to the boy’s foot, and he became 
more dependent than ever upon every- 
one. After the pain passed away from 
his hip this pressure was removed, having 
done its work by separating the bones of 
the hip. Freedom enough was now 
given to allow him to turn over in bed, 
which was such a comfort. 

Each day as he was taken out after 
breakfast he found new interests in the 
passers-by. The children at play, who 
often paid him visits, brought him books, 
games and toys. One day the thing that 
pleased him most was a chameleon in a 
box. On another day he was given a 
pup. 


Gerard’s Out-of-door Bedroom 


By Sophie W. Van Horsen 


One very hot morning in August a ear- 


penter appeared with a tool box and 
other implements, and Gerard took the 
greatest pleasure in the preparation of 
an out-of-door room in which to sleep. 
Sereens were fitted about the porch, to 
keep out mosquitoes and flies, and soon 
all was in readiness for use. There Ger- 
ard has spent his nights, with very few 
exceptions, since August, 1906. Snow 
and rain, wind and cold, make no dif- 
ference, except in the arrangement of 
covers. This more than anything has 
been the salvation of Gerard, for the long 
restless nights ceased with the change 
from a bed indoors to one outside where 
only fresh air is inhaled, and where he 
is free from all impurities and from arti- 
ficial heat. In less than five minutes 
after he is snugly tucked in bed, the 
little out-door patient is fast asleep, and 
seldom wakes until the sun bids him open 
his eyes. Sixteen months of this kind of 
treatment have been the means of doing 
away with brace, crutches, high shoe and 
other necessities attending a cripple’s life. 

The winter of 1906-7, as he lay wrapped 
in blankets in bed on the veranda, Gerard 
attracted the attention of every passer-by; 
this season finds him playing snowball, 
running around the house and engaging 
in many of the sports of his mates. At 
night he is ready and happy to sleep in 
his little cot outdoors. We are hoping 
that nature will continue her good work, 
and are waiting for the day to come, as 
the doctor says it will, when Gerard will 
shed his plaster cast, and walk free from 
any ineumbranee. 

Children hail any change with delight, 
and so Gerard’s brother and sister vie 
with each other as to which of them 
shall occupy the other bed placed out- 
doors in the summer. Even little three- 
year-old Robert is sometimes heard to 
say, “It’s my turn tonight.” Mother 
wishes she, too, might sleep there if its 
soothing power would lull her so quickly 
to rest. 

The wind and weather have changed 
Gerard’s skin so much that our next-door 
neighbor said to him one day, “Gerard, 
you make the other boys look pale.” He 
often plays without mittens and overcoat, 
and when reprimanded, says, “Oh, I do 
not want them, ’eause I’m tough!” 
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From $3500 a 


Year to $1200 


By L. L. E. 


 N THIS period of financial 

4 gloom we consider our- 

selves fortunate that we 

lest our money a year ago, 

and thus have a year’s ex- 

perience ahead of people 

who are perhaps just los- 

ing their property. Up to November, 

1906, our annual-income was $3500, con- 

sisting of my husband's salary of $1200 

and the remainder in stocks, all of which 

stopped paying dividends about the same 
time. 

This income of $1200 was to support 
ourselves and two small children, so we had 
to make numerous plans for the future. 

We both had been brought up in lux- 
ury; we were living in a forty-dollar 
apartment with a five-dollar-a-week maid, 
and were accustomed to a four-course din- 
ner every night. We also were fond of 
society and entertained frequently. But 
we were young and healthy, and we went 
to work with a will, and I am free to 
confess that I think our new life is little 
short of perfect, simple though it is. 

In the first place, we came to the con- 
clusion that our former income had been 
mostly spent on the artificial things of 
life, that we had very little to show for 
it, and that we would in the future have 
only the necessities, and make the money 
last as long as possible. 

We shortly found a man who owned 
a weli-kept little home which he was will- 
ing to sell for $2500. It was a cozy lit- 
tle home of six rooms and a bath, with 
a tiny lawn in front and a good-sized 
yard at the back. We had only three 
hundred dollars in the bank, but we bor- 
rowed money on a mortgage and bought 
the house. The interest, taxes, insurance 
and the small sum we paid on the mort- 
gage amounted to $250 in the year, but 
this was $230 less than we had been aec- 
customed to paying for rent. 

I simplified the housework as follows: 
I engaged a strong, competent woman, 
who, for $2.50, comes from seven to twelve 
on Tuesday mornings to wash; on Wed- 
nesdays she comes at seven and stays 
all day, cleaning in the morning, ironing 
in the afternoon, and in the evening stay- 
ing in the house with the children, while 
we go out to visit or occupy inexpensive 


seats at a good play. I bought a fireless 
cook stove, and with that and a gas range 
I do all the cooking. I very seldom make 
eake or pie, and I economize in eggs by 
buying only strictly fresh ones, what- 
ever the price, and using them for the 
table instead of putting them in cakes, 
puddings, ete. With the fireless cooker, 
the gas bill is lowered, and I am at 
leisure to be out a whole afternoon with 
the children. We have burned eight 
tons of coal in the furnace, the cost for 
the year being $48. I pay forty cents 
a week for ice, which amounts to nearly 
$21 a year. Early in the spring we 
started a little vegetable garden, and in 
the evenings, before dark, and Saturday 
afternoons, my husband works in it. We 
planted a few rows of corn, peas, butter 
beans, lettuce, onions and parsley, and did 
not have to spend any money for vege- 
tables last summer. 

It is needless to say that we confine 
ourselves to the cheaper meats, allowing 
ourselves one chicken, or roast of meat a 
week. We have found that stews, soups, 
baked beans and other one-dish meals are 
delicious when cooked in our fireless 
cooker, and just as “filling” as the more 
expensive meals we used to have. 

As to clothes, I was well supplied when 
our change in fortune oceurred, so I 
have not had to spend more than ten 
dollars for myself. The children I sup- 
plied with plenty of “rompers” and 
turned them loose in the back yard with 
their sand pile and “garden.” They have 
been very happy and healthy since we 
have lived the simple life. 

Fortunately, we are fond of reading, 
and have a fine library, so we are satisfied 
to let our social pleasures go, except on 
our Wednesday nights. Our real friends 
have not deserted us, and the others are 
not worth worrying over; altogether, we 
are leading a healthier, saner life than 
ever before. 

In the following comparison of the 
years 1905 and 1907, “before and after,” 
the item for rent covers also insurance, 
interest, taxes and payments on the mort- 
gage; first figures given are those for 
1905; those immediately following, in 
each instance, for 1907: 

Rent, $480, $250; coal, $60, $48; 
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wages, $260, $130; ice, $30, $21; gas 
(fuel), $48, $15; electricity, #40, $25; 
ehureh, $30, $25; all food, $672, #384; 
elothes, $960, $150; life insurance, $80, 
$80; clubs, $140, nothing; amusements, 
$50, $10; books and other purelases, $100, 
nothing; periodicals, $25, $6; gifts, $50, 
$10; sundries, $100, $46; saved $175, 
nothing; vacation, $200, nothing; total, 


$3500, $1200. 


A Brave Young Couple 
By C. D. A. 


Jack and I had expected our engage- 
ment to be a long one, but the death of 
my parents left me alone, at the age of 
nineteen. I was a working girl, earning 
six dollars a week, and Jack was getting 
only eight dollars; but we were healthy 
and optimistie, and knew we could sue- 
eeed in keeping house as cheaply as we 
could live separately. 

Our one idea was to save money, 
enough to own our home at some time 
in the future. With this object in view, 
we married, and set up light housekeep- 
ing in a tiny, new flat with modern im- 
provements. 

The rent was fourteen dollars a month. 
We bought only the furniture we abso- 
lutely needed, using part of the money 
we had already saved for that purpose. 
We made a point of getting plain, sub- 
stantial furniture that would look well 
in any home we might have in the future. 

For the kitchen we bought a gas range 
and a fireless cooker. The flat had eleec- 
trie lights, but we used a lamp for the 
living room, and eandles for the dining 
room, so the bills for lighting didn’t 
amount to much. 

Of course I kept my position, and the 
following is a schedule of our daily work: 
We rose at half past five, and Jack and 
J together prepared breakfast. While 
I eleared the table—leaving the dishes 
until night—and prepared our baskets 
of lunch, Jack went out to do the market- 
ing at the store, a block away. When he 
returned, I prepared the meat and vege- 
tables and put them in the fireless cooker. 
At twenty minutes of seven we locked our 
door and started for work, which was 
within walking distance. Our employ- 
ment being at the same place, we were 
fortunate enough to have our walk to- 
gether. 

At six o’clock work was over, and we 
walked home together. Supper was 
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quickly ready, having been nicely cooked 
in the fireless cooker. It generally eon- 
sisted of meat, three vegetables, inelud- 
ing one green one, bread and butter, and 
coffee. After the dishes were washed, 
we were free for the evening. 

Both being fond of good reading, we 
patronized the publie library; we also 
subseribed to one evening paper and one 
monthly magazine. We attended all the 
free lectures in town, visited all the parks 
in the neighborhood, and oceasionally 
bonght cheap seats for a good play. 

Our laundry was small and we found 
2 woman to do it for forty cents a week. 
We used ice only in summer, and as the 
refrigerator was small it did not require 
mueh ice to keep it filled. 

At the end of the first year we had 
saved one hundred and twenty-two dol- 
lars. Our total expenses had been as 
follows: Rent, $168; laundry, $20.80; 
ice, $7.20; eoal, $30; fuel gas, $12; light- 
ing, $9.50; food, $208; insurance, $50; 
clothes, $70; ear fares, $8; incidentals, 
#13; amusements, $10; savings, $122; 
total, $728.50. 

We are now entering the third year of 
our married life. I have given up my 


position, but my husband’s ineome is 
now $750. We have to our eredit in 
the bank $368, and I am expecting to 
economize still more in certain items, so 
that we may still be able to save a good 
share of our income. 


**If You Don’t Care’’ 


Of course you recognized in the above 
title of ‘the January puzzle story the 
advertisement of the Paragon Manufac- 
turing Company of New York and 
Chicago. A great many did if you didn’t. 
Of these the following were the prize 
winners: Molly Morris of Connecticut, 
$5 in eash; T. Dwight Barrows of Massa- 
chusetts, $3 worth of merehandise: Mrs 
C. G. Flower of Virginia, $2 worth of 
merchandise. 

“The Touch of Midas” is the title of 
this month’s story puzzle, to be found 
among the advertising pages. 


Books Received 


THE BOOK OF FRUIT BOTTLING, by 
Edith Bradley and May Crooke. An Eng- 
lish manual for canning fruits. John 
Lane Company, London and New York. 

THE HOME ECONOMICS MOVEMENT, by 
Isabel Bevier and Susannah Usher. A 

. survey of the beginnings of home eco- 
nomics. Whitcomb & Barrows, Boston; 
75 cents. 
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# A woman, well known for her love of 
amateur photography as well as hospi- 
tality, has, ever since her marriage, car- 
ried out the plan of “speeding the parting 
guest” by taking a snapshot of them. 
The result is in the guest room, where a 
frieze of photographs shows the “rogues’ 
gallery,’ making an interesting collec- 
tion, and one that entertains every new 
visitor that the room shelters. Marjorie 
March. 


x © When calling on a friend who was 


married at the same time I was, I found 
she had been obliged to replenish her 
tablecloths, while mine were still in per- 
feet condition. We have had the same 
Jaundress, so the difference is not in 
washing, and our linen was originally the 
same. Mine is still unbroken, I believe, 
because I have it ironed one week with 
the first fold running the lengih of the 
eloth, as usual, and the next week the 
first fold is made running the width of 
the eloth. This evens the wear; when 
the eloths are small enough I have them 
“ey in thirds instead: of in quarters. 


# A convenient way for the everyday 
work bag, duster bag or general ecateh- 
all is to run whalebones into the casings 
where the ribbons or cord usually run. 
leaving the bag open at the seams for a 
couple of inches. Hang up by ribbons. 
The stiff sides allow one to reach its eon- 
tents most conveniently. J. D. 


@ For a busy person a waist buttoning 
down the back is an abomination, yet 
it is difficult to discover any acceptable 
method of buttoning an embroidered one 


down the front. Consequently it was a 
pleasure to find a solution of the prob- 
lem in a beautiful waist, which was but- 
toned down the front by means of its 
trimming. Its owner explained that she 
hunted through the shops until she found 
some embroidery which had small holes 
of “cutwork” in its sealloped edges. She 
then had this trimming placed: in two 
strips down the front of the waist, used 


the holes as button holes on one side and 
sewed tiny buttons in corresponding spots 
on the other. Voila! M. H. 


#1 had trouble in making buttonholes 
in thin materials, until I diseovered 
the way of holding a piece of the same 
goods on the under side and eutting the 
hole through this, as though it were a 
part of the waist. After I “have finished 
working the buttonhole I eut away the 
piece of cloth so that it does not show. 
I can make buttonholes in chiffon by 
folding the piece of cloth twice or even 
three times. M. K 


© The charming evening searfs of printed 
chiffon or crépe de ehine may be made 
more attractive by the addition of an 
edging of swansdown. This is a simple 
means of adding an individual toueh to 
a eostume. F. C. 


# TI noticed that the eut-glass pieces in the 
jeweler’s were proteeted from seratches 
on the bottom by the pasting on of small 
white felt lozenges. Now I paste these 
on both my china and glass pieces which 
are used ehiefly for ornament, and not 
subjeet to daily washings, and thus pro- 
teet polished table tops and mantels from 
seratehes. L. A. 


© Oriental transfer liquid is always a 
delight to children, and may be of use 
to grown-ups. To make it, use twelve 
ounees of warm, not hot, water and a 
piece of naphtha soap, about one inch 
square. Dissolve this soap in the warm 
water, and when thoroughly dissolved, 
add five drops of kerosene, five cents’ 
worth of boracie acid erystals, and a few 
drops of oil of wintergreen. Shake well 
together in a large bottle, and keep 
tightly corked. With a soft brush or 
eloth apply the liquid generously to the 
picture that is to be transferred. This 
does not injure the picture at all. Then 
place the picture, face down, upon the 
paper to which it is to be transferred. 
With the bowl of a spoon, press and 
smooth the back side of the picture for 
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a few minutes. One of the small roller 
blotters is excellent for smoothing the 
picture. If this is done earefully, when 
the pieture is removed a good duplicate 
of it will have been made upon the re- 
ceiving paper, and the original picture 
will apparently still be as good as ever. 
Several copies of the same picture may be 
made this way. This simple process fur- 
nishes mueh pleasure to children; it has 
also been employed as a help in study 
work. In history and English courses 
in school, it has been successfully used as 
a means of illustrating note books or 
compositions. On one oceasion a most 
interesting set of dinner ecards for a 
child’s birthday party was the result of 
the mother’s experimenting with trans 
fer liquid. M. A. 


# In putting a tack into a place where 
it is difficult to hold it with the fingers, 
thrust it through a little strip of paper, 
and thus keep your fingers from under 
the hammer and your temper from high 
temperature. T. J. 


# Boys’ corduroy suits for school seem 
to lose a little of their usefulness, be- 
eause ink stains are so difficult to remove 
from that material without taking out 
the color of the goods. However, the 
nap is so deep that the stains rarely pen- 
etrate to the cloth foundation, and ju- 
dicious clipping, with manicure scissors, 
will take off nearly all stains, while the 
amount of nap removed is hardly per- 
ceptible. <A. T. 


# There seems to be a popular impres- 
sion that an Oriental rug will wear for- 
ever, no matter what sort of treatment 
it receives, but this is one of those mis- 
takes which are often discovered too late 
to be rectified. In the East, where they 
are worn smooth by the gliding of bare 
feet, their chances for immortality are 
great, but in America boot heels are their 
constant and insidious enemies. How- 
ever, their lives may be prolonged by 
skillful attention. If the overeasting on 
the edge is gone or giving way, a thread 
of earpet wool or yarn will supply new 
overeasting and give new resistance. If 
a warp or weft thread on the back is 
broken, it should not be left to slip out, 
taking the knots with it, but should have 
a linen thread tied to it at one end, be 
woven over and under as far as the break 
extends and then be tied at the other. 
If knots come out they should be re- 
placed at once with the aid of a coarse, 
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old-fashioned, worsted needle. If the 
selvage wears crooked, it should be rav- 
eled out and overeast, saving the sur- 
plus wool for other repairs. All these 
are valuable preventive measures. A 
good Oriental rug is a work of art and 
should be treated with the reverence which 
it deserves. J. 


An inventive neighbor arranged 
closets in his new home in the following 


manner: In each door-sill he made two 
euts at an angle of forty-five degrees, and 
twelve inches apart, thus loosening a sec- 
tion from the center of each. This see- 
tion he then fastened in place by a single 
serew in the center. Thus, by a touch of 
the foot, the section turns on its pivot, 
and the dust from the closet can be 
brushed out, to be taken up in the gen- 
eral sweeping. J. A. 

t A stout wire nail or wooden staple 
inserted at c will keep the section firmly 
in place, and may be taken out when de- 
sired. The Editors. 


© Of the six long dresses which I made 
for my baby, I eut two long enough to 
allow for two tucks run by hand around 
the bottom. These two dresses it cer- 
tainly paid to eut down to four short 
ones. The two made from the upper 
portions of the garments only needed to 
be hemmed. Being supplied with small 
plaits at the shoulders, they can readily 
be made larger when necessary with 
simply a few clips of the scissors. The 
two lower portions of the original dresses 
were gathered onto yokes and the sleeves 
made, With seareely any effort I had 
a start of four short dresses, at a time 
when energy is invariably at a premium. 


© A woman who had been unable to 
train her oldest son to put away his be- 
longings became desperate. Deciding 
that a lesson in neatness and order was 
of more importance than the day’s reci- 
tation in geomeiry, she dispatched her 
little girl with a note for the school 
principal, asking that John be excused 
for half an hour. The request was 
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granted, and John came home, full of 
wonder, only to be told, by his mother, 
that she had sent for him to hang up his 
eoat. It worked. B. M. 


@-When seeking a lining for heavy por- 
tiéres, the Japanese and Chinese cotton 
erépes should not be overlooked. Many 
heavy portiére stuffs are not double- 
faced, a heavy lining is not suitable and 
a silk lining is expensive. These crépes 
are light, come in beautiful designs and 
many colors, hang well, possess wearing 
qualities and are comparatively durable 
as to coloring. This is an idea of an 
interior decorator, and has proved sue- 
eessful when put in practice. M. H. 


# A little wooden house, much like a 
dog kennel, just holds my garbage can 


and ash ean; two lids and two doors al- 
low easy access. There is no bottom; in- 
stead, the whole thing stands on a small 
brick pavement, which is easily washed 
off with the hose. Consequently there is 
never any odor. <A _ neighbor has a 
wooden bottom to his—also a smell! 


# A most attractive addition to blue- 
print pictures can be made by lettering 
them in this manner: Take a strong solu- 
tion of bicarbonate of soda and water and 
with a clean, new steel pen, print whatever 
you wish on the dark blue margin of the 
photographs. Be sure not to have the 
pen too full of the liquid, as this coarsens 
the line. The words will turn white, and 
are in complete harmony with the rest 
of the picture. M. S. 


# Of late years I have kept on-.my table 
for pick-up work a set of doilies made 
of Japanese toweling. This toweling ean 
be bought at many Oriental stores, either 
by the piece or by the towel, which is 
about a yard long. It comes in plain 
white, as well as in many shades of blue, 
which are suitable for table linen, and 
harmonize well with the blue and white 
breakfast. dishes found in many house- 
holds. First I eut two long strips and 
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hemstitch the ends, with a hem of one and 
one-half inches. Then I eut twelve-inch 
squares and hemstiteh these for the doi- 
lies. The long strips are erossed over the 
center of the table and hang down over 
the edge on each side. The doilies may 
be at each place. The toweling washes 
easily, does not fade, and is pretty and 
suitable for luncheon tables or afternoon 
teas. The eost is very little, and the 
hemstitching is something you ean pick 
up at any leisure moment when enter- 
taining eallers, as it requires no con- 
centration. R. P. 


# At a birthday party, which my little 
daughter recently attended, a toy can- 
delabrum holding three tiny tapers was 
placed before the plate of each little 
guest, and formed the prettiest feature of 
the table decorations. When the light 
of the birthday-eake candles was aug- 
mented by all these tiny lights, the effect 
was most charming. The little folks were 
delighted when they were told that they 
were to take the little candlesticks home 
as souvenirs. B. K. 


# Nothing is better for stringing beads, 
especially the steel beads, than dental 
floss. It is almost unbreakable. J. T. 


@ We have been commended repeatedly 
by furniture movers for leaving our 
breakables all in sight, or where that was 
impossible, plainly labeled. We had some 
precious glass jars which we use for house- 
hold supplies and were in doubt how to 
pack them. They traveled safely set in 
an open box with only a layer or two of 
newspaper to keep them apart. The 
mover said, “There, those are all right, 
but the most of folks hides ’em to keep 
’em safe, and then we breaks ’em.” L. J. 


© When my girl of a quarter to six and 
my boy of a quarter past four found it 
impossible to get to sleep at the usual 
time for a midday nap, I compromised 
on what we eall a “rest.” After nearly 
a year’s trial it still proves a highly sat- 
isfactory arrangement. At a regular 
hour each day, for children appreciate a 
regular schedule, each is taken to his 
own room, shoes are taken off and hands 
and faee are washed. Then the child sits 
on the bed with his back to the light, 
with a comfortably fixed pillow and a 
pile of books, or with paper and pencil, 
or two or three smail selected toys. The 
door is shut, and the child is left alone 
for a quiet hour. Any noise is discour- 
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aged. Strenuous as are these two small 
people all the rest of their day, which 
begins about six-thirty and ends promptly 
at a six-o’clock bed time, they are as 
quiet as mice during the rest hour, and 
are fresh and ready for play when the 
hour is over. The plan also gives the 
entire household time for the quieter pur- 
suits, free from interruption. I ean write 
an important letter or get a refreshing 
nap, sure that the children are happy and 
safe for an hour, quite by themselves. 
I also feel that it eultivates an excellent 
habit in the child of quiet enjoyment and 
self-amusement. F. W. 


#@ When it is desired to hang short eur- 
tains by rings, Battenberg rings come 
large enough for a three-eighth inch rod. 
If these be used it is not necessary to 
rip them from the curtain when it must 
be laundered. For short, simple cotton 
curtains, they are much more appropri- 
ate than brass rings. If you wish a pil- 


low cover laced over the pillow, edge 
two squares with Battenberg rings about 
two inches apart, and lace through those 
with tape, ribbon, cord or whatever else 
would be appropriate to the design or 
material used. Lace an oblong pillow 
only at each end. Many beautiful de- 
signs on the pillow itself may be worked 
out with these rings. They are also ap- 
propriate for the edge of a centerpiece 
or the end of a searf; sew a row of white, 
black or éeru rings close around the edge, 
join to that an outer row of half as many, 
which will result in a pointed border. 
For the ends of a scarf, they may be 
made the foundation for a fringe. “Ajam.” 


# A clever way to announce an engage- 
ment at a eard party is to decorate the 
ace of hearts in each pack with eupids 
and the names of both young people in- 
volved. R. V. 


@ We were troubled both by the drip- 
Ping of the wax candles and the fact that 
the candles never fitted the candlesticks. 
We discovered that the hydraulie-pressed 
tallow candles drip very little under any 
cireumstaneces, while the drippings are 
so hard that there is never any damage 
from grease. We took every candlestick 
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in the house and filled the socket, or as 
much of it as was necessary, with plaster 
of paris. We wet a candle in cold water, 
stuck it in, absolutely straight, and held 
it until the plaster hardened. When 
these candles burned out, a little well was 
left in the plaster which exactly fitted 
all succeeding candles. The rough edges 
were scraped and brass candlesticks, sil- 
ver, copper and pottery, had the small 
sockets painted with gilt, silver or water- 
color paint to match. J. M. 


# The president of our ladies’ society 
insisted on having the sink, in the new 
chureh kitchen, set three inches higher 
than usual. One end is toward the wall, 
so that the workers can get around three 
sides of it. Now, no one would have it 
otherwise, There is a double hanging 
shelf over the sink, and the pipes and 
faucets are fastened to the under side 
of the lower shelf. A. A. 


# When putting down matting I usually 
sewed it with carpet thread. There was 
one drawback; the stitches showed plainly. 
When putting down the new matting I 
sewed it with raffia, overhanding as one 
would a earpet. I dampened the raftia 
first and used it while damp. The mat- 
ting has worn well. Where it is figured, 
one ean match the colors and use the 
raffia as in making baskets, carrying 
several threads of different colors. The 
effect is almost that of a rug woven in 
one piece, as the stitches do not show at 
all, E. C. 


# Should the small child object to having 
his ears washed, use a shaving brush in 
place of a eloth, and the operation will 
be completed with satisfaction and ease 
on both sides. C. F. 


# Like other housekeepers, I have expe- 
rienced those guests who, otherwise a joy, 
bring confusion upon the household by 
their irresponsible way of turning up te 
meals. The following device suceeeds, 
literally, like clockwork. I bought for 
the guest room a cheap “black forest” 
eloek (a kind of euekoo clock without the 
cuckoo), removed the front and supplied 
as a frame to the face a square of wood 
done in pyrography and bearing these 
couplets : 

“This family breakfasts prgmpt at eight, 
So watch this clock and don’t be late. 
But if your couch lures you to stay, 
Just ring the bell and have a tray.” 


The oddity of this usually causes the 
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gnests to make some comment, which 
gives me the chance to assure them that 
I wish my guests to feel free to make 
themselves just as comfortable here as in 
their own homes, and that a tray is no 
trouble at all. They are weleome to it 
at any time, but as for being late to 
meals with the family—well, that is a 
serious matter. I find most guests de- 
lighted with such a chance to spend the 
early morning in their own rooms, writ- 
ing or reading, and, meanwhile, the wheels 
ot the household machinery are running 
unhindered, and there is opportunity for 
comfortable visiting when guest and 
hostess do come together. P. S. 


# In a family of grown persons the fol- 
lowing plan was adopted: Each person 
who dropped anything on the tablecloth 
was required to cover the spot with sil- 
ver, the funds collected therefrom to be 
used for the purehase of table linens. 
This oceasioned quite a bit of fun, for 
the law-maker herself was the first to 
pay a fine. M. B. 


#1 had worn out the outside tine of 
several plated forks, in stirring may- 
onnaise, before my “first assistant,” the 
man of the house, thonght to get a 
stout fork of cheaper grade, but good 
plate, and bend the fork end up, so 
that in stirring in a deep bowl, I use 
the whole of the tines and not simply 
the points. L. J. 


# In hanging pictures with wire, after 
putting the wire through the ring, twist 
a few times, then bend the wire down- 
ward and twist the other way to the ring 
again. Then it can’t untwist by itself. 
This is important with heavy pictures. 


# We two live in a New England town, 
far from a large city. We decided, from 
recent experience, that, in order to save 
what we wished, it would be out of the 
question to spend more than seven hun- 
dred dollars a year. Each night we first 
took out of the day’s receipts the pereent- 
age necessary to maintain the business. 
The remainder was divided into weekly 
amounts as follows: Table, $3.50; help, 
by hour, 25 cents; laundry, 25 cents; 
benevolenees, one-tenth income; stationery 
and stamps, 15 cents; clothes, $1; clothes, 
$1; rent, $2.37; fuel and lights, $1; 
traveling, 50 cents; medicine, 50 cents; 
linens, 10 cents; Christmas, 20 cents; 
periodicals, 30 cents; annual house elean- 
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ing, 10 cents; weekly washing, $1. We 
kept each kind of amount separately, 
and made an account of it on our list. If 
at the end of the week anything re- 
mained, it was saved. Sundries were 
purehased from savings on various items, 
We have lived successfully on this plan 
for over a year, and are better supplied 
with clothing and ‘household comforts 
than when living in the old way. Fam- 
ilies using such a plan need have no 
trouble over “allowances” or “whether we 
ean afford it.” Little labeled boxes are 
best for holding the money. R. L. 

& Thus one shop-keeper and his wife 
solved the problem of accounts. The 
plan is capable of modifications which 
might make it practicable for many house- 
holds. The Editors. 


# A new medicine bottle has a “catch” 
blown in the neck that just holds one 
teaspoonful when the bottle of medicine 
is inverted. Set the bottle upright again 
and the teaspoonful may be poured out. 
Thus a dose may be poured into a larger 
spoon without measuring and with greater 
convenience to the one taking the medi- 
eine, G. M. 


# In watching a paper hanger unfold 
and adjust his stand, preparatory te pa- 


pering my sewing room, the idea came to 
me that at last I had found a perfect 


table for that room. I immediately or- 
dered one of these stands, and it was 
satisfactory in every way, being far su- 
perior to the kitehen table generally 
spoken of as part of the furnishing of 
a sewing room. It folds up in a very 
small space when not in use, and can 
be made of different hights, to accom- 
modate a tall or short person. One side 
of the top ean be used for tracing; 
turned over, there is a smooth side for 
basting. FE. F. 


@ To teach my daughter the value of 
earefulness when dish washing, I set aside 
twenty-five dollars, which she could have 
for her very own, provided she did not 
use it up in breakages. I had her make 
a list of the china in the closet with the 
valuation of each piece, which somewhat 
surprised her. We then drew up an 
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which stated that she was to 
replace all breakages in the event of her 
meeting with accidents. It is needless 
to add that she was not in quite such a 
hurry as formerly. I wonder why this 
would not work with servants. L. W. 


# At a pretty luncheon given for a bride 
the place ecards were of heart-shaped 
valentines, with openings in the center 
which contained small photographs of 
the bride. The card for the bride served 
as a frame for the groom’s picture. The 
name of the guest was lettered on the 
reverse side. M. W. 


# When we went to housekeeping we 
found ourselves possessed of some odds 


and ends, including fine, 
old-fashioned, brass-headed 
fire shovel and tongs. But 


the standard that once held the set had 
disappeared. We had the hardware man 
cut a strip of one-eighth inch sheet brass, 
one and one-half inches wide and one 
foot long. Then the blacksmith drilled 
through the strip two quarter-inch holes, 
each five inches from the end and coun- 
tersunk for serewheads. We then bought 
two quarter-inch brass screws. We 
serewed the brass strip horizontally to 
the woodwork on the mantel, bent both 
ends in a eurve until they almost met, 
turned them in a bit and the thing was 
done. It cost us less than twenty-five 
cents. It matches the brass heads of 
our shovel and tongs. For two years it 
has been tested, and it works. The same 
thing ean be done more cheaply with a 
strip of iron, which may be painted a 
dull black to mateh the fire-iron. Peggy. 


# A hairdresser taught me the following 
simple device for holding a heavy coil of 
hair securely in place: - With your hair 
held at the spot where you wish to coil 
it, pass a small rubber band around the 
hair, putting one end of the band through 
the other. Then put a short, strong, wire 
hairpin through the projecting rubber 
loop, and push the hairpin down into the 
massed hair. Try this and see how it 
adds to your comfort. A. W. 


@ Houses supplied with city water have 
a shut-off valve at the curb. We found 
it necessary to use this valve while re- 
pairing, but when attempting to do so 
the plumber found it filled up with small 
stones. The cover had become loose and 
come off, and children in their play 
had filled up the valve easing with stones. 
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We were obliged to have this valve en- 
tirely taken up out of the ground and 
replaced, at considerable expense. I 
thought this must be a very uncommon 
accident, but the plumber tells me he 
often finds such a condition. You may 
be sure I frequently examine the cover 


now, to be certain it is securely fastened. - 


C. F. 


# Discovery! A pieee of new Wilton 
or Axminster carpet makes the best of 
silver polishers. Take a piece of wood, 
the size of a blackboard rubber, cushion 
it with some cotton wadding on the flat 
sides, tack the carpet over it, and you 
have a hand “buffer” for silver that can- 
not be equaled. The carpet can be used 
alone with good results, but is not so 
handy, and if used vigorously it is hard 
on the fingers. The deep pile of the 
carpet seems to reach crevices in embossed 
or chased silver that chamois does not 
touch. J. K. 


#@ While searehimg for place cards to 
decorate for a luncheon, I chanced upon 
a sample book of photograph mounts, and 
was surprised to find how great is the 
variety in color, size and weight. There 
is no such variety to be found in ordinary 
place cards; moreover, the mounts are 
easier to decorate because of their raised 
borders. A. T. 


@In putting away pieces left from 
dresses my mother puts a large safety- 
pin on the outside of the piece bag, and 
on it strings samples from the rolls of 
pieces within. In this way it is easy to 
tell just what is in the bag, as new sam- 
ples can be easily added, and old ones 
taken away. We find it a great saving 
of time, even if we think we are sure 
“just whieh bag those pieces are in.” 


TI noticed. among the Discoveries that 
a piece of parchment placed under the 
pattern for making bobbin lace, would 
prevent the paper pattern from tearing, 
as it is very apt to do. I wish to tell lace 
makers that a piece of mounted drawing 
paper such as is used frequently for 
maps will make a good substitute for 
the parchment. It is cheap and easily 
procured; a piece the width of the pat- 
tern, placed under it, holds the pins 
seeurely and keeps the work even and 
much smoother than when the pattern is 
put directly on the plush wheel of the 
loom. It is easily pinned through. I 
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much prefer the steel pins with glass 
heads to work with, as they pierce the 
pattern much more easily and make a 
smaller hole in the pattern. The cloth 
backing of the drawing paper prevents 
the tearing of the pattern and it never 
separates from the paper on which it 
_ is glued. E. A. 


# I found that two of my exquisite eut- 
glass tinger bowls had become firmly 
stuck together, and it seemed impossible 
to separate them without breaking. A 
chemist friend told me to set the lower 
ene in warm water and fill the upper bowl 
with cool water. This I did, and, the 
heat and cold respectively expanding the 
lower and contracting the upper, they 
were easily slipped apart. L. H. 


* How many housekeepers using a gas 
stove think to use a lid from the coal 
range to temper the heat from the gas 
burner? When the lid is thoroughly 
heated it also provides a means of keep- 
ing food hot while the gas burner is 
being used for something else. G. I. 


# In my friend’s dining room, the heavy 
lace sets used on the buffet, serving table 
and on the dining table, between meals, 
are a dull greenish brown, and are very 
effective with the weathered oak. In the 
library the table runner is of heavy gray- 
green lace, harmonizing with the dull green 
oak table. In making the pieces the braid 
and thread are wound loosely in skeins 
and dyed the desired shade. Before it 
is perfectly dry the braid is wound around 
a small board in order to stitch it, so it 
will be smooth when basted upon the 
pattern. When the desired shade ean 
be found in the prepared dyes, those are 
used; but when the color must match 
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woods or furnishings of odd shades, oil 
paints are mixed to the desired tint and 
dissolved in gasoline in the proportion 
of one small tube of paint to a quart of 
gasoline. A. H. 


© After long hunting for an attractive 
bowl and piteher for a baby’s outfit, it 
occurred to me to get a salad bowl and 
a eream pitcher from one of the “open” 
dinner sets of which most large shops 
carry a large variety. It was necessary 
to try several bowls and several pitchers 
before I secured the proper relative size, 
but I finally found a medium-sized salad 
bowl, with tiny pink roses seattered over 
it, which exactly balaneed a quaintly 
shaped pitcher belonging to the same set. 
To go with these I added a butter plate 
from the same set, which was intended 
for the tiny cake of soap. Everyone who 
has seen this set immediately inquires 
where it was bought. Helena Judson. 


#1 discovered a use for the Bride’s 
Primer pictures when entertaining a 
young bride. Twenty-five ladies were in- 
vited. The invitations were written on 
small notepaper, and in the lower corner 
a fine sewing needle, threaded with bright 
sewing silk, was run through the paper. 
This suggested that they bring their sew- 
ing. I gave to each lady a picture from 
the Bride’s Primer, and asked the guests 
inspired by these each to tell a story of 
her first company, or first experience in 
cooking as a bride. I assure you it was 
highly entertaining. Next slips were 
passed and votes east for the most en- 
tertaining story. The prize was a year’s 
subseription to this magazine. G. R. 

ct A few copies of the Bride’s Primer 
are still to be had at this office. The Edi- 
tors. 


Index to Discoveries in this Issue 

Ink stains on corduroy 
Laces, dyed 

Lining for portieres 


Baby dress, to shorten 

Bags, whalebone in 

Birthday candlesticks 

Blue prints, lettering 

Brass standard for fireplace . 
Breakage, to reduce dishwashing ‘ 
Bride’s luncheon 

Buttonholes, to make 

Candles and candlesticks 
Carpet buffer for silver 
Child training 

Curtains, Battenberg rings for 
Cut glass, to protect 
Door-sills for closets 

Drawing paper for bobbin lace 
Engagement announcement 
Evening scarf, eiderdown on 
Finger bowls, to separate 
Garbage kennel 

Gas, to save 

Guest room “rogues’ gallery” 
Guests, for tardy house 

Hair, to hold 


Mayonnaise, fork for stirring 
Medicine bottie with measure .. 
Oriental rug, care of 
Paper hanger’s table for sewing room 
Party, Bride’s Primer 
Photograph mounts for place cards .. 
Pictures, to hang 
Rest hour for child 
Samples on piece bags 
Shaving brush for 
Shut-off valve at curb 
Sink, novel position for ........ 
Table linen, fines for stains on 
Table linen, to preserve 
Tack, to hammer safely 
Toilet outfit, baby’s 
won't. liquid, Oriental 
aist, to fasten 
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Drawn by Katharine R. Wireman 
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